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Leffel’s Improved Double Turbine 
Water Wheel. 
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The accompanying cut is a representation of the 
James Leffel Lnproved Double Turbine Water Wheel, 
one ‘of those meritorious American inventions that 
have attained world wide celebrity, as would appear, 
in this case, from the large number of them in use in 
driving all kinds of machinery, from the small coun- 
try saw mill to the largest cotton mill in the United 
States. 

It is one of that class of turbine wheels which re- 
ceive the water from the outside, and discharge’it cen- 
trally and downwardly ; the application of the water 
being regulated by a number of gates on the exterior, 
by which the highest efficiency and most economical 
nee of theawater is. obtained, combined with steadiness 
of motion. he peculiar construction of tue wheel, 
and application of the water to it, meets the practical 
requirements of a first class water wheel, in using the 
water with economy, and giving a constant speed with 
the gates but partially opened; this being a feature 
long sought after in a turbine wheel, but never so 
fully realized as in this. 

These wheels are adapted to the use of water under 
any practical head, as there are now some of them 
running under the extremes of from twenty inches to 
four hundred and twenty-five feet. They are made 
of sizes varying from 5} inches to 8 feet in diameter, 
the largest size named being the most powerful tur- 
bine wheel ever constructed. 

More definite information can be obtained from the 
manufacturers, Messrs. James Leffel & Co., Spring- | 
field, Ohio, and 109 Liberty street, N. Y. City. 





Gas Affairs in Paris During 1871. 








The report of the Paris Gas Company for 1871 fur- 
nishes us with some interesting details respecting the 
manufacture and distriution of gas under difficulties. 
At their previous meeting the directors had congratu- 
lated the shareholders on the comparatively small loss 
entailed upon them by the Prussian siege, little dream- 
ing that a much more disastrous time was soon to fol- 
low. In April, 1871, the consumption of gas in Paris 
began to rise, and promised in a few months to regain 
its normal proportion. But the insurrection of the 
Commune followed immediately, and Paris had to sus- 
tain a second siege. During this the supply of gas 
was never interrupted, and it speaks volumes for the 
management of the’company, that not one of the 3000 
men in their employ joined in the insurrection. The 
directors pay a well-merited tribute to the devotion of 
their employees of all grades, but not a little praise 
should be awarded to a body of gentlemen whose lib- 





erality and considaration have inspired such devo- 
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LEFFEL’S IMPROVED DOUBLE TURBINE WATER WHEEL. 


tion in a city where nearly every working man isa 
Socialist. 

On the whole the ‘damage done to the works and 
mains of the company in the course of the two sieges 
was not so great as might have been expected. Nine 
gasholders were piereed by shells, many guides were 
broken, and roofs and walls injured by projectiles, 
but the repairs of those only cost the company £2,763. 
The mains suffered to a greater extent, especially in 
the environs occupied by the Prussians, in which 248 
miles of pipes required to be carefully examined and 
made good at an expense of £9,223. Pillars and lan- 
terns, of which an immense number must have been 
destroyed, belong to the city, so the company takes 
no account of them. Along with houses, too, a good 
mayiy meters were destroyed, and it has cost the com- 
pany £832 to raplace these. Lastly, among the losses 
entailed by the second siege must be reckoned the 


stamp duties on transfers which the Commune forced 





the company to pay, and which M. 
Thiers’s government had compelled 
them to pay egan, making no reply 
to the remonstrances which the com- 
pany urged. The total expenses in- 
curred on account of the two sieges 
is set down at £17,360. 

The loss the company sustained 
is shown by the quantity of gas con- 
sumed and the rental. The gas con- 
sumed in 1871 amounted to 3,089,- 
825,915 cubic feet, which is 950,223,- 
591 feet less than was consumed in 
1870, and 2,038,429,360 feet less than 
the consumption in 1869, which last 
is referred to asa ‘‘normal” year. 
‘The rental, of course, fell off in liye 
proportion. Last year it amounted 
to £812,480, or £282,736 less than in 
i570, and £612,441 below the rental 
of 1869, 

Notwithstanding the troubles, the 
niuber of consumers actually in- 
creased, and the day consumption 
of gas fell off but little, much success 
having attended the efforts of the 
company to induce people to use gas 
fur other purposes than lighting. 
he mains have been considerably 
extended during the year, the total 
length now laid being 941 miles. 
‘he works also have been enlarged, 
and the manufacturing power is now 
estimated at 10 perfcent. in excess of 
the probable requirements of the 
present year. Along with the con- 
sumption of gaz the dividends haev 
necessarily gone down. In 1869 the 
dividend paid on an original share 
(after dividing the profits above a certain amount 
with the city) was £4 Is. 8d. The dividend payable 
for 1871 on an original share (split into two in 1870) 
is only £2 12s. 6d., and there is no excess of profits 
for the city to participate in. 

The revenue account shows that the total expenses 
of the company in 1871 amounted to £777,096. In 
this total the item ‘* coal” figures for £276,825; and 
the heating materials, coke and tar, £63,977 ; super- 
intendence and labor at works, £22,269; repairs and 
alterations at works, £40,102; charges accessory to 
distillation, £21,605 ; and cost of purification, £3,419. 
Among the other items we may mention, directors 
allowances, £3,200; and the executive committee, 
£2,800. The salaries ‘not comparable with the same 
item in the accounts of the London companies) amount 
to £21,060, and the law expenses to £431. 

On thelother side, the sale of gas produced £812, 480 ; 
coke (retort), £260,946; tar, £23,219; branches and 
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fittings, £28,500. The Paris company is engaged in 
other manufactures not followed in English gas works, | 
the receipts on which bring the income up to a total 
of £1,213.212. There thus appears a profit of 
£436,115 on the year’s working. The municipality 
do not participate in the profits unless they exceed | 
£496,009. The dividend paid is, as we have said. | 
£2 12s, 6d. on an original share, which is equal to| 
about 12 per cent.—London Jour. Gas-Lighting. 








The Nassau Gas-Light Company’s 
Works, of Brooklyn. 

The buildings in course of construction for this 
company begin to assume such form and shape, as to | 
give the passers-by an idea of what will be the magni- | 
tude of the work when completed. The warm wea- | 
ther retarded operations but slightly, and before the | 
end of the month the framework for the iron roofs 
will no doubt be in position. The ground occupied 
is at the northwest corner of Kent avenue and Cross 
street, 300 feet on the former, and 464 on the latter, 
with a dock frontage of 220 feet. The gasometer is 
located at the corner of Keap street and Myrtle ave- 
nue, and its frame work is already up. It will havea 
capacity of 385,000 cubic feet, and adequate in all re- 
spects to receive and discharge the one million of cu- 
bic feet to be daily manufactured. The dimensions 
are, elevation 50 feet and diameter 104 feet. 
tort and purifying house will be equal to the produc- 
tion of 2,000,000 cubic feet per day, should that quan- 
tity be required. 

The company’s district embraces the Ninth aud 
Twonty-first wards, and a part of the Seventh, and 
assurance is given that consumers therein will have an 
illuminating agent not yet equalled by any works in 
this city. All the improvements in the mechanism 
required for gas making have been introduced, and 
means aie to be adopted to prevent the condensation 
of the product, so that astronger and purer light 
must of necessity be the result. The engineer in 
charge of the works is Capt. F. 8S. Benson, who was 
in the government service, and during the ‘‘ unpleas- 
antness,” for the period of five years. He is a thor- 
oughly practical gentleman, entirely free from the red 
tape reserve, may be approached without running a 
preliminary gauntlet of clerical impudence and indo- 
lence, and is a genuine worker without kid gloves and 
® sunshade. 

There will shortly then be three gas companies in 
this district, the one in question ranking second in 
capacity. As each has its special territory to supply, 
there will be no such thing as competition, out of 
which consumers would no doubt be benefitted, either 
in the quality oj the gas or the price of it. Whether 
there is a tacit understanding between the companies 
in the parcelling out of the city into districts for each 
other, cannot be positively ascertained; and if the 
fact could be shown, there is no way open to the pub- 


lic to prevent the distribution. At any rate, the 1m- 


provements of the Nassau Company add materially to | 


the business and enterprise of this section.— Brook- 
yn Daily Times, July 16. 





Gas Items. 


The stock o jthe Bloomfield Gas-Light Company, | 


$50,000, has all been subscribed, and the works will 
be immediately put in operation. 





The Metropolitan Gas-Light Company has donated 
$900 to the police who rendered assistance to the 
company during the strike. 


At the late meeting of the Saugerties Gas-Light 
Company, the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Wm. F. Russel; Secretary, | 
Wm. R. Sheffield; Treasurer, B. M. Freleigh ; hans. 
tors, Wm. F. Russel, J. Kiersted, G. Wilbur, J. L. 
Butzel, W. R. Sheffield, B. M. Freligh. 





CuicaGo is going to make another tunnel under the 
lake, to double its water supply in case of fire. 


The re- | 


Chemical Repertory. 
No. 73.—August 2, 1872. 
EDITOR—HENRY WURTZ. 


CHEMICAL EXCERPTS. 





388. To Kerr Icz.—Make a double pocket of strong 
woolen cloth, no matter how coarse and faded it is. 
Have a space about two inches or so between the in- 
ner and outer pockets, and pack this space as full as 
possible with feathers. You have no need to use 
geese feathers; hen feathers are just as good. With 
a pocket thus constructed and kept closely tied at the 
mouth, a few pounds of ice may be kept a week.— 
Journal of the Farm. 

389. AGRICULTURAL.—An unauthentic story is that 
| the sheep in Colorado have long wool, in which dust 
} accumulates during summer. Then when grass has 
| gone to seed the wind carries the seed into the meshes 
|of the fleece. In winter the rain falls, the dust is 
turned to mud, in which grass grows, and then thous- 


| ands of sheep may be seen travelling about in verdure 
clad, and with their pasture on their backs. 

390. VatuE or Coat-GroLtocy.—[We recently quo- 
ted some statements of distinguished English coal- 
geologists bearing on the immense losses that have 
been'suffered and follies committed, in Great Britain, 
through ignorance and contempt of the simple prin- 
ciples of this science. The following is a new and pat 
item. We may add that this country also has been 
very far from free from this plague of stupidity. Par- 
ticularly, the amount of labor and expense that has 
been thrown away, and is even now being thrown 
away, in various parts of this country, in digging for 
coal (as under the Shawangunk mountains, for one 
example), has been beyond calculation. | 


** Just before the sale of a large estate near Bristol, 
England, was completed lately, it was discovered that 
valuable veins of coal existed, which would naturally 
considerably affect the amount of purchase money. 
Something of the kind happened not long since in 
Wales, when veins of copper were found in the very 
‘‘nick of time.” The moral is, take a geologist’s 
opinion before selling. It is rather trying to Brown, 
who has parted with his property for a hundred thous- 
and dollars, to find that Smith is getting that sum from 
it annually by the discovery of coal.” 


391. A Goop ‘‘ Goax.”—Mr. George Francis Train, 
at the close of one of those wild performances which 
he calls lectures, announced to the audience that any 
one might now ask him questions, whereupon an old 
woman rose and asked, ‘*‘ What makes a pot leg burn 
in {two in the middle?” The public jester stood 
dumbfounded. Occasion had been ministered to him, 
and yet he was silent. He had not wit enough to 
answer, because it can’t burn in two at both ends.— 
Daily Paper. 

392. VENTILATION OF SEWERS.—With the view of 
ventilating the sewers of Glasgow, and destroying 
the foul emanations from them, the police board have 
resolved to connect them with several large chimneys 
throughout the city, including those of Messrs. 'Town- 
send, and Tennant &Co., the two highest in the 
world. —Scientific American, 
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| $93. Apvancinc Backwarps.—Paris, it seems, is 
| setting up a rivalry to New York in this line ; as wit- 


| ness the following statement, which we get from the 
| Engineering and Mining Journal: 


| ‘** Paris is experimenting on wooden pavements, | 
| and to remove the difficulty experienced in repairing | 








the use of what is there known as the ‘‘ sanitary com- |) 


posite” water pipe, the Board of Health have ordered 
its use to be discontinued. Water flowing through 


this pipe was found, on chemical analysis, to contain 
lead and arsenic. The pipe in question is believed to 
be composed of a species of brass, 


395, GLycERINE ror LeaTHER Beitina.—C. Mene. 
—After first observing that glycerine is a substance 
which has been found by experience to be useful as a 
means of increasing the elasticity and strength of 
leather, the author states that leather (hides rather), 
first partly tanned by the usual process, may be 
greatly improved—especially if required for machine- 
belts—by being soaked for some time in glycerine. 

{In 1862, among other applications of glycerine, 
the editor of this Journal made this invention, and 
experimented thereon, and went so far as to file a 
caveat, as he believed it of much value ; but he could 
find no one interested who would pay any attention 
to it. The belting becomes o:l-proof, and to a certain 
extent fire-proof, with far greater flexibility and ad- 
hesion. | 

396. CuEMisTRY or Wuiskey.—[With the Califor- 
nia miners, the material that passes among them for 
whiskey has sometimes been facetiously dubbed nitro- 
glycerine, from some analogies that they imagine be- 
tween the effects of the two, we suppose. We won- 
der if the Brooklyn ‘‘ whiskey-doctors,” taking the 
hint, having been actually experimenting in this di- 
rection. The following item, from the newspapers a 
few weeks since, looks not unlike it. ] 

‘* About seven o'clock last evening a loud explosion 
was heard at the corner of Court street and Hamilton 
avenue, in the liquor store of John Daly. The shock 
drew a large crowd, for soon the place was in flames. 
The alarm was quickly given, and the firemen soon 
after arrived. The fire having been suppressed, in- 
vestigation showed that a barrel of Bourbon whiskey 
had exploded, blowing out the whole front, and setting 
fire to the counter. Mr. Daly says he bought the 
whiskey from John Flynn, of Myrtle avenue, about 
five months ago, and had used a large portion of it. 
The head of the barrel was blown out and broken into 
pieces, while the balance of the barrel remained in- 
tact. What the cause of the explosion was no one can 
tell, and the origin of the fire is stilla greater mys- 
tery. 

397. Licgut Emirrep By THE Vapor oF IopInE.— 
G. Sater.—When a crystal of iodine is put into a hard 
glass tube, the tube sealed, and then strongly heated 
to redness at some distance from the iodine, the latter 
substance will be seen, after the heating of the tube 
has been discontinued, to become volatilised, and to 
exhibit when entering the still hot postion of the 
tube « brilliant red light. This experiment may also 
be made by means of a glass tube provided with a 
spirally wound platinum wire, which is made red-hot 
by means of an electric current. 

[In the last number of the American Journal of 
Science, the singular view appears to be put forth that 
this phenomenon is an actual incandesence of the io- 
dine gas, though the temperature is manifestly lower 
than that which is deemed necessary for true incan- 
descence. Is it not more reasonable to class it, pro- 
visionally, with the class of phenomena known as 
phosphorescent? Or rather is it not necessary to con- 
fine the term incandesecence to the luminosity of 
bodies which are really red-hot, or begin to emit light 
at the definite point of temperature known asa red 
heat ? | 

398. ‘* Here’s Ricuness.”—A writer who contrib. 
utes very largely what he represents to be geology, to 
the London Mining Journal, winds up one of his re- 
cent assininities with the following impressive post- 


| gas or water pipes, arising from the layer of crossed | 8*™Pt: 


| planks under the pavement blocks, the latter are | 


| placed on a layer of beton. Remembering that wood 


N. B.—I may remark that nearly every layer in the 


| earth but chalk bears iron—it is the current of the 
j pavements have to be renewed every ten years, we | 


earth’s rocks.—N. E. 








should think that in a country where wood is so dear | 
as in France, this would be of all substances the worst. | 
Paris streets are already the envy of the world, ex- | 


399. More, or THE Lixe.—In a long article in one 


| cept when it rains, and with the asphalt system so | of our most prominent dailies, appears the following 


well carried out, it ought to rest content.” chemical information about sea-water : 


2 ’ ” Curemican Anatysis.—The constituent principles 
394. Atmost INcREDIBLE, IF TruE.—Several citi- | of sea-water change according to the place it is dipped 
zens of [Sacramento, Cal., having been poisoned by! up at, whether at the surface or at a given depth. 
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Shloride of sodium is the predominating principle ; it examples exhibited in tabulated forms. As regards 
is found in variable quantities. Besides this salt, sea 
water contains potassium, ammoniacum, (Marcet,) 
iodine, (Kruger,) and bromide, (Balard). 


400. Porsonovs Stramps.—The following joke is re 


really no joke, though it comes from one of the funny | British Association of Gas Managers. 
papers, 


the elementary gases (chlorine, oxygen, etc.), their 
| solubility in water is in the inverse ratio of their spe- 
| cific heat.—Les Mondes. 





Le Sa ene 
A simple and effective mode of killing one’s credi-| The Ninth Annual General Meeting of the members 

tors without fear of detection has been invented in, ,¢,,. ae MR - 7 

New Hampshire. It consists in writing to the in- | of this Association was held on Tuesday, Wednesday, 

tended victim a letter requiring an immediate answer, | #"4 Thursday, the 11th, 12th, and 13th of June, in 

and enclosing « powerfully poisoned stamp for return | the rooms of the Society of Arts, John street, Adel- 

postage. Agents who will take the patent rights for phi, London. 

states or counties where there are many mothers-in- | 

law may realize handsome profits. 
[A recent observation of the Editor of this Journal The President, Jabez Church, Esq., M.I.C.E., took 

is to the effect that the greater part of the legal | the chair. 

stamps, used as seals, on an immense number of docu- 

ments, (generally cut with scalloped edges) are color- | 

ed, oftener than with any other material, with the 

terribly poisonous arsenical-green paint. Of late 

years these are never used with wafers, as of old, but 


TUESDAY, JUNE 11. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF THK PRESIDENT. 
(Condensed by the Editor of this Journal.]} 
| Itisasource of great satisfaction to me to be able 
to state that the British Association of Gas Managers 
: | has proved to be a thoroughly successful undertaking. 
are gummed, for convenience, on the reverse. The | [ am happy to inform you thut its present position is 
saliva readily detaches the poison, as we find. Has | ; 
this fact anything to do with mysterious illnesses and 


; : | highly gratifying to those gentlemen who, but nine 
deaths, among lawyers, copyists and others ?] 


years since, united with a view of establishing it. Al- 

. can ana | though we have only been established so short a time, 
r 

401. Usz ror a Waste Propuct.—The saturated | our members number very nearly 400, and we have 

‘ . aie : he ee 

bran used by tin makers, which usually contains from | to our credit a cash balance of more than £800. The 
’ oa nie fad : 
30 to 25 per cent. of palm oil, is now utilized by the | progress of our society has proved as useful as it has 
— applibation of ee hitherto successfully ap- | heen rapid, and we may nnw consider it as a perma- 
plied in extracting oil from seeds. It is immersed | nent institution. 
in benzine (petroleum-naphtha?) for the oil to be! re 
brought into solution. ‘The liquid solution is then diate. Tol Un: Guaetieaite 
placed in a still, and the benzine distilled off. The | ®®® © 18 Prosperity. 
oil derived from the bran remaining in the still will 
then be ready for future use. —Amer. Artisan. 


Looking to the future, I see every 
ason to hope for a continuance, and even an in- 
By the addition of every 
new member, the sphere of its usefulness becomes 
widened and its practical value increased, and as we 
— | are constantly receiving accessions to our members, 
402. James River Coau.—The first coal ever mined | 80 are we the more firmly consolidating our position, 
in the United States was dug up near Richmond, Vir- }and commanding recognition, not only throughout 
ginia. Bituminous coal was mined there as early as | the kingdom, but in every part of the world where the 
1700, and in 1775 was extensively used in the vicinity. subject of gas-lighting is entertained. 

During the revolution a Richmond foundry employed It is my painful duty to inform you that since we 
this coal in making shot and shell for the use of the | last met several of our frlends and fellow-workers have 
Continental forces.—Hachange. | passed away. 





in the profession, whose names can only be mentioned 
with a regret equal to the respect in which their me- 
mories are held. In August last we lost Mr. John 
Kirkham (father to our vice-president, Mr. T. N. 
Kirkham, and late engineer to the Imperial Gas Com- 
pany), who might fairly be classed as one of the pio- 
neers of gas-lighting. He was a man of considerable 
engineering ability, and has left some noble monnu- 
ments of constructive skill at the works over which 
for many years he was the chief. He was not only 
esteemed for his professional knowledge but for kind- 
liness of heart and gentlemanly bearing to all with 
whom he was associated. 
and was deservedly esteemed and respected by every 


403. Expansion or Moist Gases.—M. Amagat.— 
The following conclusions can be drawn from the au- 
thor’s researches: Unless gases are thoroughly well 
dried, the expansion of the same is increased far less 
by the presence of aqueous vapor than than has been 
supposed by some savants, who have attributed to the 
presence of aqueous vapor the differences which exist 
between the coefficients of dilatation of the different 
gases; that it is absolutely impossible. to base a me- 
thod of hygrometry (estimation of the degree of mois- 


ture in air) upon the variation of the coefficient of ex- 
pansion of the air as due to moisture, since that vari- 
ation is difficultly appreciable even for very great di- 
vergences of the quantity of moisture present in the ; 
air.—French Acad. member of the profession who had the good fortune 
to know him. 

The next deceased friend of whom I have to speak 
was perhaps better known to yon. This was Mr. 


Thomas Livesey, late secretvry to the South Metro- 


404. Carson in MeETEonric Inon.—J. Boussingault. 
—The author's researches have been made with a view 
to ascertain whether meteoric iron contains carbon in 
the same condition of combination as is the case with | politan Gas Company, and father to our esteemed 
steel and manufactured iron. For this purpose the | vice-president, Mr. G. ‘I. Livesey. 
analysis (by means of bichloride of mercury) has been | president of this association in June, 1870. It will be 
made of the meteoric iron of Caille (Alpes-Maritimes, | within your recollection that through the delicate 
France) and of Lenarto (Hungary). ‘The former was | state of his health, he was incapacitated from taking 


found to contain 0°12 per cent. of combined carbon, | 


A 7 ; ; lev rt 8 rage, and we, therefore, had to 
but the latter neither contains graphite nor combined | °° rexobopjonpndien ts PN sat 
carbon, —Jbid | forego the valuable services that he would have ren- 





orrens | dered us, had he been enabled to preside at our Dub- | 


405. Dissociation or Carsonic Actp sy Exzcrric | lin conference. He was a man of an eminently prac- 
Current.—A. Thenard.—The author states that when | tical nature, of great perseverance, and of the most 
a slow current of carbonic acid is passed in Houzeau’s | rigid integrity ; in fact, he may be classed with the 
apparatus for the preparation of ozone, that that gas | George Stephenson type ofmen. He was the archi- 
is decomposed into oxide of carbon and oxygen, wliich | tect of his own fortune, and in every particular a most 
latter is moreover strongly ozonised.—Jdid. successful man. He died very suddenly tn October 
| last, being in his 65th year. At the age of 15 he en- 

406. SotusrLiTies anp Speciric Heats.—D. Tom-| tered the service of the Chartered Gas Company as a 
masi.—The author states that for salts having the | clerk, remaining there for 18 years, after which, in 
same chemical formuls (sulphates, bromides), the co- | the year 1839, he was appointed chief clerk to the 
efficients of solubility in water are in direct relation to South Metropolitan Company, eventually becoming 
their specific heats. This is illustrated by a series of | Secretary on the incorporation of the company in the 





| almost all that could be desired, and cannot but be | 


Amongst them are three leading men | 


He died at the age of 79, | 


He was elected | 





year 1842. At that time the capital of the company 
was £88,000, and the gasholder capacity was 144,000 
cubic feet, and the price charged for gas 10s. per 
1000. The company was then in an almost ruinous 
condition, but by his steady perseverance, quick and 
clear perceptive power, and businesslike habits, Mr. 
Livesey raised the undertaking to a state of the high- 
est prosperity. At the time of his death the capital 
was £300,000, with “a reserve fund amounting to 
£46,000, the gasholder storeage was 2,400,000 cubic 
feet, and the selling price of gas was 3s. 2d. per 1000 
|feet. ‘This complete metamorphosis was made dur- 
ing the 32 years that our departed friend was in the 
service of the South Metropolitan Company, which is 
without doubt at the present moment the most pros- 
perous gas company in the United Kingdom. In his 
private life he was most kind, and nothing that could 
be said in his favor would be beyond what his ster- 
ling character and honesty of purpose justly merit. 

In February last we lost Mr. John Grafton, who 
formerly held a high position in gas engineering, but 
of late years has lived apart from professional pur- 
suits. In 1814 he was one of Mr. Samuel Clegg’s pu- 
pils, and hs continued,with him for some time. To 
him we are indebted forthe introduction of brick 
ovens and clay retorts, as well as for the introduction 
of the exhauster. Mr. Grafton erected a large num- 
ber of works in this country, and at one time was the 
sole proprietor of the Cambridge Gas Works. He 
was also concerned as director and shareholder in a 
number of other companies. 

The metropolitan gas referees, appointed by the 
Board of Trade, have during the fpast year issued 
three reports—the first on the ammonia impurity in 
gas, the second on the construction of gas burners 
with regard to the principles of gas illumination, and 
the third on sulphur purification at the Beckton Gas 
Works. In the report on burners a great deal of use- 
ful information is given, but no new facts are set forth 
therein that can claim our attention. All the experi- 
ments made and their results, in using good and bad 
burners, have been long known to the members cf 
our profession who are conversant with the subject 
of gas burners, and the necessity of having a properly 
adjusted supply of atmospheric air. The referees, 
however, having promised a further report on the 
subject, we may hope to receive not only some prac- 
tical suggestions on the defective constructions of the 
burners now in use, but also remedies which will 
overcome their admitted defects. 

The report on ammonia impurities contains some 
practical facts and suggestions, and will prove valua- 
ble to the profession. When the referees were first 
appointed they fixed five grains of ammonia per 100 
100 feet of gas as a maximum, and from the experi- 
ments they have made, and also from the actual work- 
ing of some of the metropolitan companies, they find 
it practical to manufacture gas quite free from ammo- 
nia. ‘Thev consequently gave notice to the compa- 
nies that on and after the Ist of November of last 
year, the maximum quantity of ammonia allowed in 
the gas was to be reduced from 5 grains to 2} grains, 
and they now further hint that the standard will be 
reduced to nil ere long. They state that the process 
of purifying gas from ammonia consists mainly in 
bringing the gas into contact with water, which has a 
remarkable aflinity for it, and is capable of absorbing 
above 700 times its own volume, and the most perfect 
process of ammonia purification is that which does its 
work with the least amount of water. The reasons 
given are—first, because when much water is used it 
| absorbs a portion of the hydrocarbons; second, be- 

vause the ammonia so formed is too weak to be sale- 
lable; and, third, that in consequence of this, the 
liquor has to be returned and passed through the 
scrubber several times to bring it up to the required 
| strength, whereby the impurities with which the wa- 
ter is charged are again brought in contact and ab- 
sorbed by the gas. The referees after setting forth 
the absolute necessity of proper and efficient condens- 
ing power, make special mention of the scrubbers 
employed at Blackfriars, as being the nearest to per- 
fection in their operation. In table 3 of their report 
| they show the amount of ammoniacal liquor obtained 
per ton of coal in the different gas works, and as at 
the Blackfriars works the whole of the ammonia is 
| taken out of the gas, and also is eliminated almost en- 
tirely by the scrubbers in the form of ammoniacal 
liquor, the actual amount of ammonia may be calcu- 
lated. At these works, 20 gallons of ammoniacal 
liquor of 10 oz. strength are obtained from each ton 
of coal, showing that the gas from each ton of coal 
contains about 1-10th of 1 per cent. of ammonia gas 
(NH; ). In other words, there is one foot of N Hz in 
every 1000 feet of gas. a : 

A considerable proportion of the ammonia is elim- 
inated from the gas in the condensing pipes before 
'yeaching the scrubbers, and the more efficient the 

condensing process the more easily is the work of am- 
|monia purification carried on in the scrubbers. At 
| the Blackfriars works the condensers yield per ton of 
| coal about nine gallons of six oz. liquor, and the 
| serubbers yield eleven gallons of 14 oz strength, so 
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that in this case one-third of the ammionia is taken 
out by the condensers and two-thirds by the scrub- 
bers. But the ammoniacal liquor oblained from the 
condensers is too weak to be saleable, hence it has to 
be mixed with the stronger liquor obtained from the 
scrubbers. The requisite commercial strength of the 
liquor is about 10 oz. ; if the liquor is much below 
that strength it is objectionable from its bulk, whilst 
if it is much above that strength it is objectionable as 
a saleable commodity, owing to its tendency to lose a 
portion of its ammonia by volatilfzation. 

The ‘‘ liquor” obtained from the condensers varies 
in stvength from about 44 to 7 oz.—these variations 
being mainly due to the condition of the coal as de- 
livered to the retorts ; for the drier the coal the less 
aqueous vapor is contained in the gas. Accordingly, 
the ammoniacal liquor formed in the condensers is 


less diluted than when the coal is more or less damp. | 


The ammonia which remains in the gas after pass- 
ing through the scrubbers at the Blackfriars works 
only amounts to two or three grains per 1000 feet of 
gas. This residueis entirely absorbed by the mois- 
ture contained in the oxide of iron purifiers employed 
for the elimination of sulphur. At the same time it is 
to be observed that, in proportion as the amount of 
ammonia in the gas is reduced, the difficulty of catch- 
ing it in the scrubbers becomes immensely increased. 
For example, in the excellent scrubbers employed at 
the Blackfriars works, where the coke is divided into 
three tiers or compartments, each eight feet deep, it 
is found that the lowest tier, which$the gas first en- 
ters, yields of itself 114 oz. liquor, the middle tier 2 
oz. liquor, and the uppermost sier only $ oz. liquor. 
In other words, of the total amount of ammonia elim- 
inated by this scrubber (which yields 14 oz. liquor), 
the uppermost tier takes out only 35 per cent,, while 
the lowermost takes out 82 percent. Arguing from 
such facts, it is a common opinion in gas works that 
the more the water is impregnated with ammonia the 
more capable is it of absorbing ammonia 
is hardly necessary to say, wholly erroneous. The 
explanation of the fact, which has given rise to this 
idea, is evidently the very simple one, that the difii- 
culty of catching ammonia (or any other substance) 
is immensely increased when the ammonia is greatly 
diluted, or, in other words, exists only in an infinites- 





which it is contained; whereas, when the liquor 
comes in contact with the unpurified gas, as it does 


in the lower part of the scrubber, the proportion of | 


ammonia absorbed is very large. _ 
A report on the sulphur purification at the Beckton 
Gas Works, dated January 31, 1872, has been issued, 


the publication of which was looked forward to with | 
much interest, especially as the Gas Committee of the | 
Corporation of the City of London has loudly com- | 


plained of the large increase in the amount of sulphur 
in the gas supplied to the city since its manufacture 
commenced at the Beckton works. 

[A brief summary of this report is then given by 
Mr. Church, which, as we have already given the 
whole report, in substance, we need not reproduce. ] 

In reviewing the various inventions introduced dur- 
ing the last year bearing directly on gas-lighting, I 
will direct your attention, in the first place, to per- 
haps the most important—viz., Dr. Eveleigh’s patent- 
ed improvements in the manufacture of gas. ‘he in- 


vention relates to the manufacture and purification of 


gas generated from common coal and other similar 
substances. 

The special improvements consist in distilling from 
these substances, in a retort at a comparatively low 
temperature of about 600° to 1,000° Fah., the best 
and richest portions of the gas contained in such sub- 


vaporizable matters, the residue which remains in the 
retort being coke of asuperior quality. The rich gases, 
together with the vaporizable matters, are conducted 
from the retort by pipes in a manner somewhat similar 
to that followed in ordinary practice; instead, how- 
ever, of the usual hydraulic main, Dr. Eveleigh uses 
a large evolving tank, in which the chief portions of 
the oily and other vaporizable matters which come 
over with the gas are condensed as quickly as possible. 
The rich gas passes on into a peculiar cooler and con- 
denser of the following character : 

A large covered tank, about half filled with water, 
receives the gas from the pipe leading from the first- 
named cooling-tank. The gas coming in contact with 
the extended surface of water, is still further freed 
from depositable snbstances, and when thus freed be- 
comes lighter, rises to the top of the tank, and passes 
off at the opposite end by a pipe, the mouth of which 
rises nearly to the top of tank. This gas is then fur- 
ther cooled, if necessary, by being passed through 
pipes immersed in water. From thence it is led to 
the purifiers. The larger proportion of the oleaginous 
and other vapors which are condensed in the first 
cooling-tank, and the remainder which is deposited in 
the second cooling-tank and condenser, are then col- 
lected and conveyed into another tank, from which 
they are allowed to flow gradually into a heated pan, 


a notion, it | 


where they are re-vaporized, and from whence the 
vapors so reproduced are passed through redistillation 
retorts charged with chemical purifiers. In the redis- 
tillation retorts the vapors are converted into gas, 
which is purified therein. 
From the redistillation retorts the gas is passed 
through a cooling-tank similar to that already men- 
tioned, and which contains water, wherein any of the 
vapors which have not been converted into gas by 
their passage through the redistillation retorts are 
condensed, and may be returned to the revaporizing 
pan and redistillation retorts for further treatment. 
This process is repeated over and over again until the 
the wnole is decomposed, or until only pitch remains. 
From the cooling-tank this gas passes on to the con- 
denser before referred to, mixing on its way with the 
| rich gases coming over direct from the first distilling 
retort, and passing on with them to the purifiers, and 
thence to the gasholder for use. 
| By this process the patentee states that he is ena- 
bled to employ a low temperature in order to obtain 
| the best and richest portions of the gas from the coal, 
| and by his treatment of the oily, tarry, and other gas 
| producing vapors, he states that he fully utilizes them, 
| and obtains the remainder of the gas which they con- 
|tain. In most cases, by these means, he finds that 
not only he produces a larger total quantity 
| of gas from a given quantity of coal, but the illumi- 
| nating power and purity of the gas so produced are 
| much greater than can be obtained by the ordinary 
| process, in which a great heat is employed. The value 
| of the residual products, such as the coke and pitch, 
| is also said to be greatly increased. 
| In order to give effect to the practical working of 
| this process, the Patent Gas Company have erected 
| distillatory apparatus at the New Barnet Gas Com- 
| pany’s works, and have been manufacturing all the 
| gas required by that company for the supply of their 
| district for some months past. They have proved 
conclusively that they can manufacture gas from com- 
mon coal of 20-candle-power; but upon the cost of 
| manufacture and other important commercial points 
we are not yet informed, 
Another invention, called the ‘‘ Oxhydric Light,” 
has created some sensation, and has been publicly ex- 


The principle is by no means new, and consists in the 
introduction of oxygen gas at the point of combustion 
with common gas. Originally, when the system of 
using oxygen and coal gas together was introduced, it 
was known as the lime light, being much admired for 
| its brilliancy and purity. Its combustion was, how- 
ever, uncertain, and the cost of manufacturing oxy- 
gen was too expensive, and it therefore fell into dis- 
use. 

The oxygen used by the proprietors of the oxhydric 
| light is produced by the method patented by Mr. 
| ‘Tessie du Motay, the invention being based upon the 
| following data : 

Manganates and permanganates of potassa, soda, 
|and baryta; ferrates of potassa, soda, and baryta ; 
| chromates of potassa, soda, and baryta, and in gene- 
| ral all metallic oxides or acids which will form with 
| potassa, soda, and baryta, binary combinations capa- 
ble of superoxidizing, and possess the property of 
yielding their oxygen at certain temperatures when 
they are submitted to the action of a current of steam. 
These bodies thus deoxidized also possess the prop- 


the action of a current of air. The invention, there- 
fore, consists in the direct production of oxygen by 
|}means of atmospheric gas, and is based upon the 
| double property just stated. Ina retort one of the 


binary compounds is placed either at the minimum | 
| or at the maximum state of oxidation. If the binary | 


| superoxidised by means of a current of air. If the 
compound is at the maximum state of oxidation, it is 


| deoxidized by means of a current of steam. The | 


| oxygen and the steam on issuing from the retort pass 
together into a condenser, the steam is condensed, 
| and the oxygen passes on to a gasholder in which it is 


| collected. When all the utilizable oxygen contained | 


}in the binary compound has been disengaged by the 


j action of the steam, the operation of superoxidation | 


| by means of air is recommenced, and vice versa. The 
production of oxygen is continued in this alternate 
manner as long as 1s necessary. 

The manufacture of oxygen by this process, posses- 
| Ses great scientific merit, the old method being entire- 
| ly superseded, and the cost of manufacture greatly 
|reduced. Upon this improvement the proprietors 
| consider it can compete commercially with ordinary 
| gas; they also claim other important advantages in 
| its combustion and purity. By way of comparison, 
| the value of the new and the ordinary system is given 
| as follows : 


Oxyhydric , a. & 
| 2000 cubic feet coal gas at 3s. 9d. per 1000...... 7 6 
| Carburetting the same at 8..............ccceeeee ees 1 4] 
1140 cubic feet of oxygen at 88...........c.cceeee eee 8 13} 
17 114 | 


| oe » . 
| hibited at the Crystal Palace during the past season. | 
imal quantity, compared with the volume of gas in | 


erty of becoming reoxidized when they are exposed to | 


: : | compound is at the minimum state of oxidation, it is | 
stances, together with the oleaginous, tarry, and other | E y 





This, it is stated, will give an amount of light equal 
to 10,000 cubic feet of coal gas, costing, at 3s. 9d. per 
1,000, £1 17s, 6d. 

The comparative cost, therefore, as stated by the 
inventor, to produce an equal amount of light will be 
in each case— 


By coal gas at present supplied............. £1 17 6 
BG OR Bile oc nn s08 i pvnscnesneicnceconsen O 17 113 


Thus showing a saving in favor of the new supply of 
over 50 per cent. 

‘The introduction of this system would involve du- 
plicate mains, meters, internal pipes and fittings, to- 
gether with apparatus for carburetting the coal gas, 
all of which would entail an additional expenditure. 
Judging, therefore, from these circumstances, it is not 
likely to supersede the existing system for general 
purposes, although it may be used for street lighting, 
and also in special cases with advantage. 

It was exhibited in the Paris Exhibition, 1867, after 
which one of the Boulevards was lighted with it, but 
from some cause it was discontinued, and nothing 
more was heard of the invention until it was tried at 
the Crystal Palace last November. 

The subject of charging and drawing retorts by 
machinery has been frequently brought before you, 
and has resulted in some very interesting and instruc- 
tive discussions. I am happy to find that Mr. Somer- 
ville, who has certainly had great practical experience 
in the matter, has patented some very important im- 
provements in this class of machinery. One of the 
chief objections to the introduction of drawing and 

| charging by steam power has been its inapplicability, 
as previously designed, to existing settings. This 
difficulty, Iam informed, has been overcome by Mr. 
Somerville, the machine being so arranged as to admit 
of such an adjustment as to make it suitable for any 
form of setting. Besides this, it is said to possess 
the additional advantages of simplicity, and freedom 
from excessive wear and tear, and is so contrived as 
to offer great facility for repair or renewal of any of 
the working parts. The merits of this invention, 
| however, you will be better able to understand upon 
inspecting the model which is placed upon the table 
before you. 

Mr. Somerville has also invented a retort lid which, 
while it is suited for any form of mouthpiece, admits 
of being luted by a machine which he has constructed 
for that purpose, and which may be attached to the 
same platform as the drawing and charging machine, 
| and driven by the same engine. 

Another matter of interest, and one which is now 
attracting some attention, is the invention of Messrs. 
Porter and Lane, by which it is proposed to super- 
sede manual labor in charging the retorts. This is 
effected—to use the inventors own words—‘‘ by caus- 
ing the continuous passage of athin layer of coal 
through a vertical retort in close contact with the 
whole of the inner surface thereof, leaving the inte- 
| rior space free for the evolution and passage of the gas. 
| This is accomplished by means of a screw of peculiar 
form suspended on a central spindle throughout the 
whole length of the retort, which screw is driven by 
steam power, and feeds itself from a hopper on the 
top, at the same time discharging the exhausted coke 
into a receptacle below, when it is removed by trucks, 
so that the coalis untouched by hand from first to 
last.” 

The advantages are said to be economy in space, 
| fuel, and labor, together with an increased yield and 
| greater freedom from sulphur. This method of car- 
| bonizing has been tried experimentally on a small 
scale, and the results have induced the process to be 
looked upon with favor by some of our best practical 
gas engineers. JI am informed that the invention is 
about to be tested upon a more extended scale at the 
works of the Chartered Gas Company. As I have not 
| witdessed the experiments myself, 1 should not feel 
justified in offering an opinion upon the merits of this 
system. 

It will be remembered that at our last meeting Mr. 
| Somerville, in the course of his paper, ‘‘On the Cause 
and Prevention of Choked Ascension-Pipes,” stated 
that if ‘** ascension-pipes were cast double, or having 
a jacket surrounding them with a constant circulation 
of water or air from top to bottom, stopped pipes 
would be unknown.” 

Now, it appears that this idea had also occurred to 
one of our Translantic brethren, who, it is said, had 
been impressed with the notion some time previously, 
and by a curious coincidence had matured his plan 
sufficiently to be in a position to make an application 
for a patent on the very day that M. Somerville ad- 
| dressed us at Dublin, The patent, however, bears 
the subsequent date of November the 28th, 1871. 


[Mr. Church refers here to the invention of Moses 
Coombs Jr., figured and described by us December 
2d, 1871, the coincidence he speaks of having been 
mentioned in an editorial of ours in that issue.—Ep. ] 

The mention of this subject naturally leads me to 


_draw your attention to another invention, a model of 
| which is now before you, and which has for its object 
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also the prevention of choked ascension-pipes, or, in 
the event of their becoming choked, affording ready 
means for the removal of the obstructio 
inventor, Mr. Box, proposes to do by i g the as- 
cension-pipe of comparatively thin wrought iron 
tubing, which he believes will be far less likely to be- 
come heated to such a degree as to convert the tar 
into pitch than it would if made of cast iron of the 
ordinary thickness. Should this pipe, however, be- 
come choked through any unforseen cause, an ar- 
rangement is provided for removing the offending 
pipe, and replacing it by another in a remarkably 
short time, leaving the foul pipe to be cleaned out at 
leisure. 

Messrs. Fenner and Versinoun have lately patented 
an invention for manufacturing authracene, samples 
of which are on the table for your inspection. An- 
thracene is a solid chemical compound made from the 
tarry residuum of the manufacture of gas, and since 
the discovery was made about three years ago that it 
might be converted into alizarine—which is the color- 
ing principle of madder—it has become a highly im- 
portant article of commerce. Up to the present time 
the supply of anthracene has been limited, owing to 
the means of its production being limited. It has 
hitherto been obtained only in the distillation of gas 
tar, when 1t passes over with the least fraction of the 
oil, and from which it is afterwards separated. By 
the new process, as stated by the patentees, anthra- 
cene may be obtained by distilling coal-tar pitch, 
which yields about two p. c., or one ton, of anthracene 
from 50 tons of pitch. This article is in great demand, 
and its present market value is about £400 per ton ; 
therefore, we may look upon this invention as an im- 
portant branch of industry, which will increase the 
value of one of our residual products. 


Another invention of considerable importance in 
street lighting has been introduced by Mr. Skelton, 
who has invented and patented a new description of 
lamp for street lighting. The principle of the inven- 
tion is the application of reflectors, in order to bend 
down and utilize the amount of light which is at pres- 
ent wasted by upward radiation. It is manifest that 
the rays of light from a street lamp which now strike 
the eye of a spectator placed on the ground, are only 
a small portion of those actually emitted by the flame. 


The rays which pass through the upper portions of | 


the sides of the lantern, or through its sloping roof, 
are entirely dissipated, or, at the best—when partially 
and imperfectly reflected by clouds or atmospheric 
particles—become visible only in the form of the 
lurid glare which overhangs a distant town. Mr. 
Skelton estimates that ahout two-thirds of the light 
given by the gas flames is lost in this way, and he 
has arranged strips of silvered glass in such a manner 
that the loss will be effectually prevented. The upper 
half of each side of the lamp, and the whole of each 
side of the sloping roof, are occupied by a frame, in 
which the strips are placed, with their reflecting sur- 
faces downwards, in a manner somewhat analogous to 
the slats of a Venetian blind. The precise charac- 
ter of the effect produced will depend upon the dis- 
tance of the strips apart, upon their width, and upon 
their angle of inclination ; but the general result is— 
subject to small variations—that the street receives 
three times as much light as would fall upon it through 
lanterns of the ordinary kind. The frames holding 
the strips are glazed on both sides, and made dnst- 
proof, so that the mirrors will not themselves become 
soiled or tarnished, and the reflector, as a whole, can 
be cleaned in the ordinary way, by simply wiping the 
glass. This plan has been most successfully applied 
to the lighting of Waterloo Bridge. It is a very great 
improvement, and in no department of gas lighting 
are improvements in this direction more needed. 


Our coal supply, both present and future, must 
next claim our most serious attention. A report from 
the Royal Commission appointed to consider the sub- 
ject has lately been issued, in which they assume 4000 
feet as the limit of practicable depth in working, mak- 
ing allowance for waste and loss. This gives the 
quantity of coal still lying available beneath the sur- 
face of the United Kingdom as 90,207,285,398 tons— 
that is to say, considerably more than 90,000 millions 
of tons. This is exclusive of beds less than a foot in 
thickness. The hypothetical coal-beds of the south of 
England are also excluded from the calculation. But 
the estimate lies within still narrower limits, seeing 
that it is confined to areas within which the coal-bear- 
ing strata are at the surface, or have been proved by 
mining operations to uuderlie more recent formations. 
Geological principles lead to the conclusion that large 
tracts of coal exist under the Permian, new red sand- 
stone, and other superincumbent strata, in districts 
where the fact has not yet been demonstrated by ac- 
tual exploration. If these unexplored coal-beds are 
taken into account, they add 57,273 million tons to 
our reckoning, constituting a total of more than 146,- 
000 millions of tons. If we extend the depth beyond 
4,000 feet, we get still more; but, for the present, we 
leave that out of the account. Let us see, therefore, 
how long the 146,480 millions of tons will be likely to 
last. In 1869 the quantity of coal raised in the United 








| Kingdom would amount to no less than 2,607 millions 
| of tons at the end of a century. Upon this assumed 
rate of increase the whole quantity of coal reported 
available by the commission would be exhausted in 
110 years. While it is admitted that Prof. Jevons’s 
| theory has up to this time nearly accorded with obser- 
vation, the commissioners object to the supposition 
that the annual per centage of increase in the con- 
sumption of coal will continue unabated for any con- 
siderable period. Mr. Price Williams, who has given 
great attention to questions of this kind, and who has 
been employed by the commissioners in matters of 
calculation, lays stress on the fact that, although the 
population of the United Kingdom is rapidly increas- 
ing, yet the rate of the increase is diminishing. This 


is a principle which Professor Jevons has not recog- | 


nized, and when it is applied in correction of his 


theory, the duration of the coal supply is extended to | 


aperiod of 360 years, the estimated population of 


Great Britain at the end of that period being, 131,- | 


700,000. The commissioners also give a calculation 
based on an arithmetical instead of a geometrical in- 
crease in the rate of the consumption of coal, simply 
adding a constant quantitiy equal to the average an- 
nual increase of the last 14 years, taking that at 
| 3,000,000 tons. Upon this basis the consumption of 
coal a hundred years hence will have risen to 415 
| millions of tons per annum, and our available supply 
would then be exhausted in 276 years, a period con- 
| siderably shorter than that allowed by Mr. Williams, 
| who, while taking a geometrical ratio also, reckoned 
| that it would be a decreasing one. There is yet 
| another view, which the commissioners regard as the 
extreme opposite to that of Professor Jevons. It is 
that from this time forward the population, of the 
whole country, and the consumption of coal per head 
of the population will remain constant, or will merely 
oscillate without advancing, Taking, therefore, the 
present consumption of 115 millions of tons per an- 
num, the supply would be exhausted in 1273 years. 
This may be called the full length of our tether, and 
it is certain that we should feel an inconvenient tight 
| ness long before the end was reached. 

Supposing that coal could be worked at a greater 
depth than 4,000 feet—and the main difficulty is that 
of the very high temperature met with at such a depth 
—we might aid 48,465 millions of tons to our store, 
including the quantity believed to exist beneath the 
Permian formation. Assuming the whole to become 
available, the 360 years allowed by Mr. Williams 
would be increased to 433; the 276 years based on 
the arithmetical ratio would become 324 years, and 
the 1273 years based on the theory of a stationary 
consumption would be lengthened to 1695 years. As 
the commissions observe, the whole question is sub- 
ject to contlngencies which cannot be forseen, and 
every calculation involves something speculative. 
What science may do for us we cannot say; but clear- 
ly our coal supply is by no means inexhaustible. 

Unfortunately our present supply of coal causes us 
far greater anxiety than anything that may hereafter 
happen from the exhaustion of the coal itself. We 
have abundance of good coal workable at controllable 
depths, but owing to the perversity of men, and the 
unsettled state of our colliery labor, the supply as 
now raised falls very far short of the demand. The 
consequence is that the market price has lately risen 
from 50 to 75 per cent. To gas companies this is the 
most serious matter that has ever happened. They 
have had to contend against a large increase in the 
price of labor of the men employed in gas-making, and 
this enormous rise in the raw material, in addition to 
the increased cost of labor, will most injuriously af- 
fect the dividends of gas companies, and must of ne- 
cessity compel many of them to increase the price of 
gas tothe consumers. In some cases this can be 
done, but in other cases companies controlled by sta- 
tutory power are restricted to a low maximum price, 
and in numerous cases they are already charging up 
to their maximum. Consequently these companies 
are placed in a grave position, and cannot obtain re- 
lief without the consent of Parliament. The existing 
state of things should not be lost sight of in future 
legislation, for it is inconsistent to have a fixed and 
unalterable maximum selling price when the cost of 
manufacture is subject to the great fluctuations under 
which we are at the present moment so severely suf- 
fering. 

Another matter of vital importance claims our at- 
tention. I refer to the growing tendency of local au- 
thorities to absorb the property and business of 
gas companies by powers conferred upon them by 
Parliament. In most cases the power of the local au- 
thorities is exercised in direct opposition to the wishes 
of the shareholders of the companies so absorbed. 
The Legislature, judging from the past, intend to 
countenance and assist all corporate bodies in effect- 
ing this object, and I think that we may fairly predict 
that in the course of a few years all the principal 
works in the kingdom will change hands in this way. 
In the present session of Parliament no less than seven 
corporate bodies have obtained compulsory powers to 
purchase the gas works in their respective towns. 








| There have also been several transfers of works from 
| companies to the local authorities, thereby disturbing 
|a large amount of capital invested in private enter- 
|prise. There are, no doubt, good and legitimate 
| grounds of objection to the existing state of these 
compulsory purchases, but I fear we are helpless in 
the matter, and must, therefore, in this case submit 
| to the powers {that be. At the same time we must 
| prepare for these changes, and put our respective un- 
| dertakings in such positions as that they may be able 
| to bear the scrutiny, and of themselves to refute the 
| highly colored, prejudicial, and over-wrought repre- 
| sentations that are made in some cases respecting the 
property corporate bodies desire to become possessed 
| of. We must be well prepared for these attacks, and 
be true to the interests we represent, and endeavor 
to obtain for the shareholders of our companies a sum 
that will adequately compensate for the loss of the 
| property they have matured, and which they have 
most reluctantly to relinquish. 





In concluding my address, I wish to offer to gas 
| managers a few practical suggestions for their consid- 
eration. In our official capacities we are subject to 
much misrepresentation, and the public appear to 
view us with no small degree of distrust. In some 
cases it is alleged that we pump air into the gas, in 
others the complaint is made that, although the price 
of gas is much cheaper than it was formerly, gas bills 
are heavier than ever; and it is strongly hinted that 
either something is wrong in the meter, or that some 
legerdemain is practised by the representatives of the 
gas company supplying them. Cousumers also com- 
plain of insufficiency of pressure, blackened ceilings, 
and a number of other defects. In practice, you are 
aware that in nine out of ten cases of complaint the 
cause is some local defect; itis often either impro- 
perly constructed, or worn-out burners, which con- 
sume, in many cases, double the quantity of gas that 
good burners would, and yet give only half the vol- 
ume of light. Low illuminating power and blackened 
ceilings mayalso be traced to the same cause. Defec- 
tive {pressure frequently arises from cheap, ill-con- 
structed gas fittings, and pipes which are quite insuf- 
ficient to convey the quantity of gas required to give 
an adequate supply. In these matters gas companies 
are, as compared with water works companies, placed 
at a disadvantage, inasmuch as the water companies 
have full power and control over the size and strength 
of pipes, and the character of fittings used by the wa- 
ter consumers. But in the case of gas companies no 
snch power is possessed, the matter being left in very 
many cases to unskilful gas-fitters, whose object is to 
obtain the largest amount of profit on the smallest 
amount of charge to customers, who demand cheep 
work. Hence the most paltry and unsuitable fittings 
are frequently used, which forms a source of constant 
complaint, and the consumer, from want of know- 
ledge and appreciation, considers the default due to 
defective pressure. 

In these matters I am constrained to say that, as a 
rule, the consumers have been left to take eare of 
themselves, the gas manager considering that his duty 
was only to give a proper supply of gas to the meter 
and, beyond that, he has no concern, the internal fi 
tings of a house being a matter solely for the consum- 
er toattend to. This conclusion may be correct, but 
it cannot be a good policy to act upon it in practice. 
I think it would be most beneficial to gas companies 
if their officers were to educate gas consumers, and to 
teach them the proper and most economical use of 
gas, advising them to have none but proper materials 
and workmanship. If this were done, we should not 
have so many allegations as are now made by consum- 
ers against companies, gnd the use of gas for cooking 
and other purposes would be more general than at 
present. 

With regard to the: manufacture of gas, every pos- 
sible care must be taken to supply it in a pure state 
and of good illuminating power. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that chemistry has made considerable 
advances of late years, and the tests now used to de- 
tect impurities are much more searching and delicate 
than they were. The science of chemistry should be 
better understood by gas managers than it is at — 
ent—in fact, it becomes a necessity, since we have 
metropolitan gas referees and duly qualitied officers 
in various parts of the kingdom, who give their off- 
cial reports of the quality of gas supplied to the local 
authorities, and otherwise detect our shortcomings. 
We ought not to complain of these severe tests, but 
hail them with satisfaction, and work hand in hand 
with inspectors and chemists to make perfect the 
source of that light which has undoubtedly become 
one of the great necessities of the age. 

We are particularly indebted to the metropolitan 
referees, and to the engineers who have assisted them, 
for the valuable practical reports they have made from 
time to time; and the last, on sulphur. to which I 
have before alluded, demands the careful attention of 
the gas manufacturer. Sulphur compounds are highly 
objectionable, and it has become a sine gua non hat 
a process of purification must be introduced to pre 
vent any sulphur compound reaching the point o 
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phur question attention must also be paid to its for- 
mation. A prevailing opinion exists that the high 
temperature at which clay retorts are now worked 
eliminates these products in larger quantities ; whilst, 
on the other hand, some chemists of considerable 
standing are opposed to this theory. For instance, 
Berthelot has shown that bisulphide of carbon is dis- 
sociated into its elements quite powerfully at a bright 
red heat; and Sidot has published some experiments 


(in Comptes Rendus, vol. lxix., p. 1303) wherein he | 


shows that more bisulphide is formed at a dull red 
heat, and that at a heat approaching whiteness none 
is formed; also that moderate redness is the most fa- 
vorable condition for its manufacture. 


(Mr. Church has here appropriated a little of ‘‘ our | 


thunder,” the last 
verbatim from our own editorial on the Referees Re- 
port, of May 2nd, p. 142. We thank Mr. C. for the 
compliment. | 


sentences being quoted almost 


These conflicting views require to be reconciled, 
for they cannot both be correct. It should, there- 
fore, be the careful study of the gas manager to en- 
deavor to reconcile them, and to find out in practice 
where the truth lies. Other points requiring atten- 
tion are condensers and scrubbers, which must be 
carefully examined and studied, and where they are 
found to be deficient they must be improved and 
brought up to the standard of perfection as far as can 
be attained. Proper and complete apparatus is abso- 
lutely necessary in every works. Each minute point 
of construction and working details demands the most 
scrupulous attention, in order that the ultimate re- 
sults produced may be satisfactory. The progress of 
science demands that gas managers should make | 
themselves thoroughly acquainted, practically as well | 





combustion at the burners. In considering this sul- | said water, from the pipe leading from the first-named 


cooling-tank, which may or may not dip slightly into 


| the water therein: the gas coming in contact with 


| the extended surface of water is still further freed 
from depositable substances, and when thus freed be- 
| comes lighter, rises to the top of the tank, and passes 
| off at the opposite end by a pipe, the mouth of which 
rises nearly to the tank ; this gas may be further cooled 
if needful by passing through pipes immersed in the 
water of the same or another tank, and from thence 
led to the usual lime or other purifiers, The larger 
proportion of the oleaginous and other vapor which 
| is, atabove stated, deposited or condensed in the first 
mentioned cooling-tank, and the remainder which is 
deposited or condensed in the second cooling-tank 
and condenser, are then collected and conveyed into 
another tank from which they are caused to flow 
gradually into a heated pan, when they are revaporis- 
edat a suitable temperature, and from whence the 
vapors so reproduced are passed through one or more 
of the redistillation retorts charged with the chemical 
purifiers in the manner described in the specification 
of the patent of the 7th day of January, 1869. In the 
redistillation retort or retorts the said vapors are con- 
verted into gas, which is more or less purified therein 
as may be desired. From the redistillation retort or 
retorts the gas is passed through a cooling-tank simi- 
lar to that first above mentioned containing water, 
wherein any of the oily or other vapors which have 
not been converted into gas by their passage through 
the redistillation retorts are again condensed, and 


| 
| 
| 





as theoretically, with the chemistry of coal gas in all — hex 
its minutix, especially with regard to the more prom- | ™ay be returned to the revaporizing pan and redistil- 
inent points I have indicated. By these means, and | lation retorts for further treatment, and so on again 


by the 4 hes re or the gas referees, I trust | and again until the whole is decomposed or only pitch 
of Gas Mlantaers + eget bn oy peer rend remains. From the cooling-tank this gas passes on to 
chemically pure gas as they have been in working the | the condenser above described, mixing on its way, if 
large amount of capital entrusted to their care, and | desired, with the rich gases coming over direct from 
i eral -. 4 tint Ps tn et | the first distilling retort, and passing on with them to 
but, on the contrary, cannot fail to be improved ny a the lime or other purifiers, and thence to the gas- 
study of the teachings of science, whose fixed and in- | holder for use, or it may be kept distinct from the 
exorable laws can never be neglected with impunity. | gases coming direct from the retort, and treated in a 
| separate series of coolers, condensers, and purifiers, 
if needful, and passed direct to the gasholder. By 
| this process the patentee states that he is enabled to 





The Eveleigh Process. 
are ee 

[In view of the great interest just now excited in | employ a low temperature in order to obtain the best 
this matter, by the reports and discussions that have and richest portions of the gas from the coal, and by 
occurred in England regarding it, we have judged it | the treatment of the oily, tarry, and other gas pro- 
desirable to reprint part of the specification. The | ducing vapors in the manner described, he fully uti- 
description of the drawings, as we cannot reproduce | lizes them and obtains the remainder of the gas which 
the latter, is omitted.—Ep. | | they contain, and in most cases by these means he 

—--- | not only produces a larger total quantity of gas from 

443.—GrorceE EveeicsH, of 16 Asylum Road, Peck- a given quantity of coal, but the illuminating power 
ham, in the county of Surrey, consulting chemist, for | and purity of the gas so produced are much greater 
‘« Improvements in the manufacture and purification | than can be obtained by the ordinary process in which 
of gas, and in certain parts of the apparatus employed |a great heat is employed. The value of the residual 
therein.” Patent dated Feb. 21, 1871. | products, stich as the coke and pitch, is also greatly 

This invention relates to the manufacture and puri- | increased. 
fication of gas generated from coal, shale, bitumen,| The patentee says he is aware that a low tempera- 
petroleum, turba, peat, wood, and in some cases water | ture has before been employed in order to obtain a 
or other analogous substances, and refers in part to | gas of high illuminating power and purity, but the 
certain improvements in the means and apparatus for | methods Leretofore adopted have not been commer- 
which letters patent were granted to the present pat- | cially successful, chiefly in consequence of the small 
entee, dated the 7th day of January, 1869, Number | quantity of gas that could be produced by such 
45. | means. 

The present improvements consist in distilling from| By the means hereinbefore described, he states that 
one or more of the said substances in a suitable retort, |he is enabled to produce an aggregate quantity of 
at a comparatively low temperature of about 600° to/| gas equal to and in some cases greater than can be 
1,000° Fahrenheit, the best and richest portions of | obtained by the process now in use in which high 
the gas contained in such substances, together with | temperatures are employed, while the illuminating 
the oleaginons, tarry, and other vaporizable matters, | power and purity are considerably greater. 
the residue remaining in the retort being coke of a| He isalso aware that attempts have been made to 
superior quality. The rich gases, together with the produce gas from hydrocarbon oils and tar, but here- 
said vaporizable matters, are conducted from the said | tofore subjected to destructive distillation after their 





tarry, and other gas producing vapors by the primary 
distillation, the treatment of the said rich gas, and 
the oily, tarry, and other gas producing vapors result~ 
ing from such primary distillation ; and also the sec- 
ondary distillation and treatment or conversion into 
permanent gas of the volatile constituents of such va- 
pors, substantially as herein described. 

2. The general arrangement and adaptation of the 
retort, cooling-tank, and condenser composing the 
apparatus for effecting the primary distillation and 
treatment of the rich yas and oily and other vapors, 
substantially as herein described and shown. 

3. The revaporizing pan in connexion with the re- 
distillation retort or retorts, substantially as and for 
the purposes described and shown. 

4. The combination of the apparatus for effecting 
the primary distillation and treatment of the rich gas 
and oily and other vapors with that for effecting the 
secondary distillation and treatment or conversion 
into permanent gas of the volatile constituents of the 
oily and other vapors, substantially as described and 
shown. 





Hear both Sides. 
sinailailiiian 

| We have before called attention to statements of a 
French physician, Pigeon, which would give us pause, 
with regard to the salubrious properties of carbolic 
acid. For this we have been laughed at. Facts mul- 
tiply, however, and ‘‘ Truth is the daughter of Time.” 
We do not decide, but only give both sides.—Ep. ] 

Carbolic acid has occupied the minds of physicians 
and health boards ever since its properties were 
known. As a disinfectant and preventive of contagion 
its effects are widely acknowledged, and yet many ob- 
servers prefer other remedies. Its poisonous proper- 
ties when taken into the system are generally known, 
but only recently has it been accused of having pro- 
duced poisonous effects by absorption when used as 
a dressing for amputations or other wounds. Dr. 
Mary C. Putnam, of New York, has recently called 
attention to this subject in an address before the 
Medical Library and Journal Association. In her re- 
marks she referred to her experience in the hospitals 
of Paris, where she spent several years, and where she 
observed many examples which proved its use tobe in- 
jurious rather than in its favor. In these for wounds 
carbolic acid dressings are commonly used to prevent 
the absorption of putrid matter into the circulation, 
but this treatment has often resulted unsatisfactorily. 
Dr. Labbee’s paper, giving his experience in English 
hospitals, is cited to prove her views, in which, not- 
withstanding all his care, all his amputated patients 
to whom carbolic acid dressings had been applied, had 
died. Dr. Putnam further remarks : 

‘*This lugubrious statement corresponds entirely 
with the facts I have had an opportunity of observing 
closely. For at least three years, the use of carbolic 
or phenic acid has been almost universal in the great 
surgical wards of the Paris hospitals ; but the mortal- 
ity has not been notably modified, and remains higher 
than that of London.—American Exchange and Re- 
view. 





Gas-Light in Central Park, 
sisisialileirasnenis 

At a special meeting of the Board of Aldermen re- 
cantly, a short but very sharp discussion took place 
on the subject of lighting the Central Park at night. 
The Common Council has no power over the manage- 
ment of the Park, but one of the Aldermen offered a 
resolution to request the Park Commissioner to light 
the Park as an accommodation to those people who 
have no time to go to the Park during the day. One or 
two members were strongly opposed to meddling with 





retort by suitable pipes in a manner somewhat similar 
to that ordinarily practised, but instead of the usual 
hydraulic main a large cooling-tank is by preference 


employed, wherein the chief portions of the oily and | 


other vaporizable matters which which come over with 


the gas are condensed as quickly as possible, allowing | 
the rich gas to pass on into a peculiar cooler and con- | 


denser of the following character : 


A large c.2vered tank about half filled, more or less, | 
with water re, “ives the gas upon the surface of the 


formation at a high temperature, whereby very much 


of their valuable gas-yielding qualities have been sac- 
rificed. the idea of lighting the whole Park was a ridiculous 


By the process herein described the hydrocarbon | one. Mr. Gilsey said the Park would never be com- 
oils and tar are subjected to destructive distillation | plete until provision was made for lighting it at night. 
after they have been produced at a low temperature |The originator of the resolution urged that it be 
and condensed so as to retain as much as possible of passed as an expression of the wishes of a majority of 
| citizens. A motion to refer it to a committee was 
| lost, and the original resolution was adopted as read, 


an affair in which they had no authority, and thought 





the valuable qualities heretofore lost. 
The claims are— 


1, The production of rich gas together with the oily, | —Daily Paper, 
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Correspondence. 





(Correspondents, in all cases, should sign their communi- 


‘cations with their names and address in full—not necessarily 


for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith.—Ep. 








A Question of Patent Right. 

[We present the following to our readers, just as it 
is, without feeling competent, in the lack of search 
through the past history of the whole art, to render 
any opinion on the question of fact, but shall hope to 
hear from some reader who has had occasion to make 
such search.—Ep. | 

Boston, July 8, 1872. 

Mr. Editor: Since the attention of the public, mora 
particularly Gas-Light Companies, was called by the 
American Coal Gas-Light Improvement to the subject 


-of the deleterious effects produced by the dip-pipe 


seal, in the manufacture of illuminating gas, there 
shave been numerous devices brought forward, design- 
ed to accomplish the end for which Letters Patent 
were granted to William Gibson, on the 5th of Octo- 
ber, 1869. 

Some of these mechanical devices have been pat- 
ented, and possess more or less merit. As mechani- 
cal devices the claims of some of them can doubtless 
be sustained, while others are, evidently, subject to 
previous claims. 

A mistaken notion seems to exist in the minds of 
some of these inventors and patentees, in relation to 
the claim of Mr. Gibson, viz., that it is for a particu- 
lar mode of doing the particular thing for which let- 
ters patent were granted to him in 1869. His claim 
essentially, is for a mode of making illuminating gas, 
by which the dip-pipe seal is dispensed with, and a 
cut-off substituted for it during the time of drawing 
and charging the retorts, and not for any particular 
kind of valve, or cut-off. Any claim therefore for 
this purpose is subject to his claim. 

By means of a cut-off, or valve, Mr. Gibson success- 
fully accomplished that which had never been done 
before. His claim does not rest upon a mechanical 
device for an improvement in the manufacture of gas, 
or a theoretical method of accomplishing this object. 
But upon the conception of an improvement, success- 
fully applied, and put into daily use, for others to im- 
itate, by which the cost of the product is reduced and 
its quality improved. If hundreds of others had 
thought of doing the same thing before, and even de- 
vised, as some did, methods of doing it, this would 
not affect his claim, for no gas works were ever be- 
fore operated by the method instituted by him, and 
brought into successful use, at the works of the Cam- 
bridge Gas-Light Company. Previous to the time re- 
ferred to, the dip-pipe was not only considered an in- 
dispensable requisite in all gas works, but the infiu- 
ence it exerted in causing the deposit of hard carbon 
within the retorts, and reducing the product of gas, 
from the coal used, was not appreciated. 

Mr. Gibson not only introduced a mode of manu- 
facture entirely novel, and practically applied it, but 
he demonstrated its importance, and proved its value, 
in works constructed on an extensive scale, and pub- 
lished his jresults to the world. Gas engineers were 
reluctant, at first, to credit these results ; when, how- 
ever, the evidence presented was conclusive, there 
were those among them who thought to evade Mr. 
Gibson’s patent by a modification of one of the me- 
chanical devices which he had used to accomplish his 
object. But (in the language of the Commissioner of 
Patents, the Hon. M. D. Leggett) “‘ the test of inven- 
tion is the result attained. ‘‘In other words, if an 
improved result is produced, or if the public is sup- 
plied with a better article, or if the same article is 
produced in a cheap, or quicker, or better manner, 
then patentable novelty exists, even though the de- 
vices are old by which the improved results are at- 
tained.” A series of careful experiments satisfied Mr. 
Gibson that by introducing a valve, and avoiding the 
pressure produced by the dip-pipe seal, the quality of 
the gas would be improved, and an increase of yield 








obtained, and he contiived & siiipie method of accom- 
plishing this end—proved that it was practicable, and 
put it into successful operation ; all of which is coy- 
ered by his claim in the letters patent referred to. 

In a future number of the Journal I may, if you 
think it will interest your readers, give a brief de- 
scription of all the mechanical devices for dispensing 
with the dip-pipe seal, for which patents have been 
granted, in this country and elsewhere. 

Yours respectfully, a. . Be 


Rejoinder to Mr. Yorke. 
CamBrinGE, Mass., July 10, 1872. 

Mr. Editor: Mr. William Yorke, in a communica- 
tion published in your Journal of the 2nd inst., refers 
to a report of some trials made by Mr. Edward Jones, 
Engineer of the South Boston Gas-Light Company, at 
the Cambridge gas works in 1871, to determine the 
value of the Gibson improvement in the manufacture 
of gas, as compared with the method in common use, 
and questions the accuracy of the station meter em- 
ployed. 

He might, with equal propriety, question the accu- 
racy of the scales employed to weigh the coal used, or 
that of the photometer, or meter, and balance, and 
clock used in connection therewith. 

As, however, the same station meter with its fixed 
water line always the same, was used in these trials, 
assuming it to be inaccurate it would not affect the 
comparative results. 

Inasmuch as there have been numerous other simi- 
lar trials made at other works, and by other persons, 
with similar results, which must have been known to 
Mr. Yorke, it is to be inferred that he supposes all 
the station meters used to have been inaccurate. 

As regards the quantity of gas sold, he must be 
aware of the impossibility of determining it, in a trial 
of a few hours, or days, made for comparison; and, 
also, that if it were possible it would not affect the 
result, as the per centage of difference between the 
record of the station meter and the service meters 
would be the same, whether the gas was made with or 
without the dip-pipe seal. 

It being customary to estimate the quantity of gas 
consumed by street lights, and to guess at the quan- 
tity consumed at the works, it is impossible to deter- 
mine accurately what Mr. Yorke calls leakage. In no 
case, however, can there be what is properly called 
leakage {to any very great extent, without its being 
made evident by the nuisance thereby produced. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wiui1am GIBson, 
Sup’t of Works of the Cambridge Gas-Light Co. 





Grease for Gas Fittings. 
Lyons, Francs, July 16, 1872. 

Mr. Editor: If you think it proper, you may insert 
the following in your next issue : 

GREASE FOR GAS FITTINGS. 

Dissolve one pound India rubber (not vulcanized 
rubber) in two pounds neats foot oil; the oil being 
carefully heated. Add one pound bees wax, mix 
when warm ; let the mixture cool, and you will ob- 
tain the best grease for lubrication of gas stop-cocks, 
valves. etc. This grease has both valuable qualities 
of preserving the metal from gas corrosion, and of 
having a very prolonged influence. 

Yours truly, 
A. pe Lacuomertz, Engineer. 








Cui1 Coar.—Important discoveries of coal along 
the Gulf of Aranco, Chili, are reported ; particularly 
on both the banks of the Carampagne River near its 
mouth, where they intend working the mines. The 
coal is of good quality, and said to be found in abun- 
dance.— Coal and Iron Record. 





Expiosion.—About half past four o'clock on 
the morning of the 9th inst., the gas receiver at the 
North Pennsylvania Iron Works exploded, killing 
three men, and, it is reported, injuring several others. 
The engine house is a perfect wreck. 





Fires in Coal Mines, 
—_—->- - — 
FIRE IN A TENNESSEE COAL MINE—HOW IT 
TINGUISHED. 


The ventilating flue of the Rockwood Coal-bank 
caught fire last Tuesday night, and burned most fu- 
riously until Saturday, when, by the most determined 
exertions it was extinguished, The flue goes up from 
the rooms below, through over 100 feet of solid coal ; 


a fire is kept at the bottom of this shaft to stimulate 
the draft, and it is supposed, communicated to the 
surrounding coal. The rooms below being so large, 
it was found impossible to shut off the supply of air 
from below, and the white blaze shot up over 100 feet 
into the air. The plan used to extinguish the fire, 
was to dig out the burning coal from below and put 
it out with water brought in buckets from the drain 
in the interior of the mine, some 300 feet distant. 
Fifty men were kept at this day and night, from 
Wednesday morning until Saturday at noon. The 
fire had penetrated over thirty feet into the solid coal 
on one side, and only five or six feet on the other, 
and to dig ont this mass of red-hot coal was terrible 
work. Water had no effect on it until it was dug 
loose, and the heat and steam was suffocating; but 
the men, led by Capt. Harris (the coal boss,) worked 
with a will, and succeeded in saving the great coal 
property. The heat was so great as to melt the slate 
roof, which dripped down in waxy puddles, hardening 
into masses of lava-looking cinder. The Companv 
are now erecting a brick stack outside of the bank, at 
the mouth of the ventilating shaft, in which the fire 
will be kept, precluding any possibility of the fire 
coming in contact with the coal again. The long dry 
season we have had dried the coal so thoroughly as to 
cause it to ignite. Ordinarily the coal is kept wet 
with surface water oozing through it, but this year 
has been so dry as to do this.—Chattanooga (Tenn. ) 
Herald, June 26. 


WAS EX- 


THE ATWATER COAL MINE DISASTER-—-TEN MEN SMOTH- 
ERED TO DEATH—FOUR BADLY BURNED. 


The Atwater coal company is a Cleveland corpora- 
tion, its officers being John Hutchins, President ; 
William Hewitt, Vice President; S. A. Fuller, Secre- 
tary; A. K. Spencer, Treasurer. All these names 
will be readily recognized as those of well-known 
Cleveland citizens. This company has recently re- 
opened a new mine in Atwater township, two and a 
half miles from Lima, on the Pittsburg railroad, to 
which station it has built a private railway for trans- 
portation of its coal. The coal is reached by a 
‘** slope,” which penetrates the ‘‘ bank” for 160 feet, 
and which is protected from ‘‘ caving” by wooden 
supports and roof, like the great majority of such 
mines. Between one and two o’clock on Wednesday 
afternoon, while fourteen men and one mule were at 
work in the mine, the entrance to the slope was dis- 
covered to be on fire, but from what cause we have 
no present means of ascertaining. Four of the 
alarmed men in the mine rushed out through the 
slope, getting considerably burned in so doing, but 
all of them will recover in the course of time. The 
remainder of the men could not effect their escape, 
and were of course smothered in the slope. A tele- 
gram was sent to Ravenna for assistance in extin- 
guishing the flames, and the entire fire department 
of that place, accompanied by the Mayor, promptly 
responded to the summons. The President of the 
company was on the way to Cleveland from the mines 
when the fire broke out, but was recalled by a tele. 
gram which reached him at Ravenna, has been con; 
tinuously at the scene ever since, and has been doing 
everything within the limits of possibility which duty 
and humanity demanded in the premises. The peo- 
ple of the entire surrounding country, with sympathies 
keenly alive to the requirements of the occasion, 
flocked to the scene by scores and by hundreds, and 
also rendered timely and energetic assistance in such 
directions as it was needed. As soon as the case 
would admit efforts were resolutely made to reach the 
imprisoned victims, but so much mischief had been 
wrought by he flames, which were not fully subdned 
until Thursday afternoon, that the progress was neces- 
sarily slow and discouraging, and it was not urtil 
Thursday noon that the t body was reached. By 
Thursday night six more were recovered, since which 
time we are not aware that any more have been found. 
—Cleveland Herald, July 6. 





The Temperature at the Sun’s Surface. 
SEA REES eos 
A number of eminent scientists are at present en- 
gaged in the solution of this interesting problem. 
The results thus far announced are extremely unsat- 
isfactory; some of them differing very widely. As 
an instange ef this difference in opinion, it may be 
[For continuation see page 46.) 
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MR. CHURCH'S INAUGURAL. 
—-_ 

Our readers have this comprehensive docu- 
ment now before them, not far from complete. 
On reading it again, some points attract atten- 
tion, which it would be profitable to remark up- 
on—a very few of which we shall essay on. 

The Referees’ Reports he gives much space to, 
and does them a considerable measure of justice, 
though we think he is not wholly fair to that on 
Burners, in saying that ‘‘no new facts are set 
forth that can claim ovr attention.” Admitting 

| this even, our own view has been that it was the 
referees province to instruct the community 
generally, and not the gas fraternity alone. 

| Mr. C’s exposition of the views set forth by the 
referees on ammonia and scrubbers, is both con- 
densed and lucid, and we recommend it to our 

‘readers as a fine annotation on the original 
(which they have already had). 

ANTHRACENE, used now for making artificial 
|madder colors, one of the wonders of modern 
| chemistry, it seems, according to Mr. Church, 
|is in great demand, at about $1 per lb., anda 
ton of coal-tar pitch contains some 45 lbs. of it. 
| This looks to the promise that our coal tar, now 

a drug, may soon be worth much more than $2 
| per barrel. 
| The Skelton reflector lanterns, we have for- 
|merly alluded to. They seem highly ingenious, 

but we think some of our Yankee inventors will 
| quickly beat them, now that the value of the 
| principle (no new one) seems conceded. The 
| calculations about the British coal supply are 
| suggestive of the interest that would attach to 
| some similar figures relating to our own resour- 
| ces in this direction. Such we have indeed made, 
and will soon present. 
| With regard to the current supply of coal in 
| Great Britain, which has so much interest in gas 
| circles, from latest accounts it has taken another 
jump—steamers have raised their rates of fare— 
iron and all other materials will soon rise at least 
| 50 per cent.—and all the world will feel this dis- 
aster! The worst is, that no expectation is held 
|of any future restoration of former rates, 
| Coming events cast their shadows before. 

Mr. Church is lugubrious as to the prospect of 
an universal seizure by municipal authorities of 
lall British gas-works. His advice as to how to 
| resist or at least mitigate this catastrophe seems 


|good. Are we, in this country, going to take 
|time by the forelock, and prepare? More 
again. 





‘GAS FOR COOKING 

ING. 
Let us hope that forsitan futuro, perhaps in 
| the future, there may yet arise, from among the 
| many ingenious, learned, and skilful members 
| of our American fraternity, a deliberative body 
in which so splendid and exhaustive a discussion 


AND HEAT- 





4 con be possible as that on Mr. Hartley’s paper 


“Cooking by Gas,” at the last meeting of 
the British Association. In time our readers 
will have it in full ; but we shall anticipate some- 
what by saying that every point received full at- 
tention, every advantage of this application, so 
little known, and yet so full of capabilities, was 
rated at its due value, and every drawback, real 
|or imaginary, was sifted, and practical means 
pointed out of obviating the real ones and evad- 
|ing the fanciful ones. Nothing could more 
strongly convince us that we were correct in the 
| Opening sentence on this same subject in the 

| last issue, that calorific applications of gas must 

|s00n reach, everywhere, a stupendous develop- 








ment. Here, in America, especially, where we are 


never to be disturbed by a permanent and increas- 
ing appreciation in prices of gas coal, these ap- 
plications are to have their most rapid and vast 
est development. 





THE “EVE LEIGH / PROCES i 





In this issue, the Specification of the patent is 
given, on which this method is founded. Mr. 
Church gives also, in his inaugural, a concise 
exposition, which is a useful appendage to the 
specification. The first one of the papers read, 
however, to the recent convention of the British 
Managers, was an elaborate Report by Mr. Mel- 
lor, the Engineer in charge of the experimental 
apparatus on the Eveleigh system, which was 
followed by a copious discussion of the whole 
subject. In our next, Mr. Mellor’s paper will be 
given, with a part, or the whole of the discus- 
sion, as space may permit. In this discussion, 
though there were, as was to be expected, cavil- 
lers and skeptical voices, yet it is clear that a 
general tone of fairness prevailed, and a tenden- 
cy to admit such facts at least as were vouched 
for by distinguished members of their own body 
from their own actual observation, with manifes- 
tations of much surprise at these facts. The 
Eveleigh process will be again referred to, by 
way of illustration, in the editorial columns to- 
day, in connection with another matter of great 
importance and of purely American origin. 

In the above-named discussion, the success of 
the general principle, upon which this process 
(with some experiments of much older date by 
other inventors) is founded, was clearly conced- 
ed by several of the eminent gentlemen present, 
to have been fully and conclusively demonstra- 
ted. Thisis a great step gained and settled. 
But still a very important hitch occurred. It 
was pointed out and insisted on, by a number of 
these gentlemen, and met with no satisfactory 
reply, that the process ‘consisted, in reality, 
of two distinct processes,” involving the use of 
two fires. We may add also that the plan of al- 
lowing oily vapors, which are to undergo secon- 
dary decomposition into gas, to condense first and 
lose their heat, in order that they may require 
still another additional amount of heat in their 
reconversion into vapor, seems to us to involve a 
great flaw in the process, looking at it with a 
practical eye. 








PRELIMINARY REPORT UPON 
THE “ELMER PROCESS.” 





Since the experiments made by Mr. Goodwin, 
upon the method of gas-making used at the 
Grand Central Hotel, published in this Journal 
of March 16th last, the undersigned has been 
engaged on several occasions in repeating Mr. 
Goodwin’s tests—applying additional precau- 
tions—as, for example, chemical analyses and 
density determinations of the gas. 

He now finds himself in condition to endorse 
fully the statements and conclusions of Mr. 
Goodwin ; as being confirmed by his own tests. 

In this brief preliminary statement, but few 
figures can be introduced. In one test, made 
with a fair quality of Youghiogheny Coal, the 
general results were 12,320 feet of gas per ton, 
of which the tests of candle power, under vary- 
ing pressures, and with different burners, ranged 
from 18 to 20 candles, say 19 in themean. Den- 
sity of the gas equal 0°525. This gas contained 
no air; and no vapor of naphtha (of the petro- 
leum series) could be found by analysis. The 
complete analyses must await the final Report, 
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In the course of this work, every instrument 
used was verified with the utmost care, and ad- 
justed with all possible precision. 

The Elmer process is one of that class of pro- 
cesses which, like the Eveleigh plan, describ 
ed on another page of this issue, distills the coa] 
at a comparatively low heat, producing in the 
first place, together with considerable gas of a 
rich quality, a large volume of oily products, 
these oily products being subsequently also gas- 
efied. The peculiarity of the Elmer method is 
that these oily vapors are not first condensed, as 
by the Eveleigh, but pass at once into another 
empty retort set in the same bench, and heated 
by the same fire toa much higher heat than the 
carbonizing retorts. 

Another very important point in the Elmer 
method is that superheated steam is also passed 
at a certain stage into the secondary retorts, be 
ing superheated in the same furnace ; the object 
of this being to remove curbon, which is always 
deposited more or less during the decomposition 
of the vapors. The water-gas thus formed pas- 
ses on, to swell the volume of the whole gas. 
Drawings and specifications, with full explana- 
tions of all details will shortly appear in the 
Journal, to the full satisfaction of all enquirers. 

The inventor believes that the result above 
stated is very much inferior to those that he has 


himself obtained ; and the writer can readily be- | 
lieve this, because he found himself subject to | 


the drawbacks explained by Mr. Goodwin, and 
others besidés, to be explained hereafter. On 
seeing the Report of Mr. Mellor, however, on 
the Eveleigh method, it will be observed that 


this figure is not inferior to his, obtained under | 
The facts | 


much more favorable conditions. ” 
must not be forgotten also, of the far greater 
simplicity of the Elmer method, and that Dr. 
Eveleigh has two fires to his one. 

I wish therefore to congratulate the promoters 
of this enterprise upon the certain prospect that, 
with apparatus free from the defects and draw- 


backs we have alluded to, unprecedented suc- | 


cess in realizingcandle-power from coal, andwith 
an unprecedented degree of economy, lies before 
them ; such as ought to ensure them a wide ca- 
reer of prosperity. 


The final report, to be soon laid before the 


public, will embrace full particulars of series of 
experiments, with analyses of the gas, and all 
else that can reasonably be called for. 

Henry Woerrz. 











MR. YORKE’S LETTER, IN OUR 
LAST. 





In this, there was one highly important point 
discussed by Mr. Yorke, which we wish we could 
do justice to at this time. It appears, however, to 
have been already settled, and not in favor of 
Mr. Y’s position, in an investigation made two 
years since by Prof. Silliman, of New Haven, 
published in Sillimau's Journal for November, 
1870, and in this Journal of December 16, 1870, 
p. 178. Prof. S. found that hydrogen, at least, 
added to a rich gas, did not act like air, to de- 
press the total illuminating power, but merely 
diluted it. As to the sealed dip-pipes, we acknow- 
ledge our oversight, and owe Mr. Yorke an apol- 
ogy. 

We wish here to add that may what havé ap- 
peared harsh language in the former editorial, 
was in fact without due consideration, and 


without doubt arose from misunderstanding of | 


Mr. Yorke. As these columns are open to all 
courteous discusslon on gas matters, we shall our- 
selves try likewiseto be courteous to all, 


‘THE NEW POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 
—— 


The 


has been sent us. 


Fourth number of this excellent serial 
Not having received the pre- 
vious numbers, we can only judge from this that 
Prof. Youmans has organized and carried out an 
enterprise which entitles him to the thanks of 
!all American scientists and friends of science; as 
well as to the support of all educated Americans, 
who desire to see their country rank higher in 
the seale of civilization. Our crowded state pre- 
vents further notice to day, but we 
hereafter to say more, and even to make extracts 


from the great mass of highly interesting and 


sterling matter presented. 
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TO GAS-LIGHT COMPANIES. 


| Your attention is respectfully called to the GAS SCREEN- 
now being manufactured by the American Gas Screen Manu- 
facturing Company, under the patents granted to E, DUFFEE, 
and are pleased to submit the following points of their ex- 
| cellence and superiority over all other screens now in use. 
| The Screen 1s made with an oak frame, interlaced with 
split rattan, drawn through holes at regular intervals in the 
| Frame and cross-pieces. the edges of the frame being grooved 
| to prevent abrasion. 
The advantages of the screen are : 
| 1st. The large purifying surface, the construction of the 
penetrate the lime. 
2d. On account of the free®passage of the gas through the 
| Screen the pressure is reduced, thereby preventing the accu- 
mulating of carbon on the retorts. 
3d. The saving of lime and labor, as the Screens are not 
| liable to clog, and are easily cleaned. 
| 4te. Their cheapness and simplicity of construction. 
Sth. Their DURABILITY—they can be used longer than any 
other now used. 


} 
| 
} 


Testimonials. 


PROVIDENCEs RHODE ISLAND, March 21st, 1872 


| LUTHER DAY, Esq., Agents etc. 


Station were put 
perfect satisfaction. 

The frames are well put together, and I see no reason why 
| they will not last fora long time. The very large amount a7 

open space in these Trays gives the gas an easy passage, and 
| brings it into contact with the lime much better than when 
the space is so contracted, as is the case in most of the other 
Trays in use, 

The pressure thrown upon the retorts by contracted passa- 
| ges is very great, and were gauges used more frequently than 
| they now are in many gas-works, this fact of having open 
| Trays would become more apparent to managers of gas works. 
| The difference in pressure at this station in passing the gas 

through your purifiers, is two-tenths (2-10) inches. ; 

The amount of gas purified. per bushel of lime used to this 


shall try | 


Screen giving over three-fourths of the surface for the gas to } 


, | 
Dear Sir: The Trays manufactured by you for our West | 
in use in September last, and have given | » 


date, is six thousand five hundred and fifty six (6,556) cubic 


feet. Respectfully yours, 
JAMES H. ARMINGTON, Supt. 
} Boston GAS-LIGHT Co., Dec. 1871. 
Dear Sir: ln answer to your inquiry how we like your Pat- 


ent Tray for dry gas purifiers, I take pleasure in saying we 
have used thera exelusive of all others, for the last three 
years. and think them far ahead of any yet offered. The 
surface being nearly three times that of any other Tray, and 
their lightness and durability perfectly satisfactory. 
Yours respedtfully, 
A. M. GILES. 

EDWARD DUFFEE, Esq. 


EAST Boston, JUNE 15, 1871. 

Gentlemen : We have used your Screens some five years. 
They give perfect satisfaction. 

I consider them by far the best Sereen for Dry Lime Purifiers 
I have seen. Yours truly, A. M. NORTON, Supt. 

CHELSEA, May 1, 1871. 
Mr. E. DUFFEF. 

We are using your Purifying Trays, and find them to he the 
vst of any that I have used, and will purify more gas with less 
pressure than any tray that I know. I can fully recommend 
them, after four years trial, toany Gas Superintendent with 
perfect safety, as the cheapest and 

Yours truly, 





best Tray made, 
JOHN ANDREW, Sup’t. 


DORCHESTER, March 3. 1870. 
Mr, E. DUFFEEF. ’ 

Dear Sir: We have had your Gas Trays in constant use for 
almost one year and six months, and tind them superior to 
any others we have ever used, both in point of economy and 
efficiency. Truly yours, W. B. Brooks, 

Agent Dorchester Gas-Light Co. 


JAMAICA PLAINS, Mass., June 21, 1871. 
EDWARD DUFFEE, Esq. 

Dear Sir; The Trays ordered by this company three years 
ago, are getting somewhat worn. I wish to say here that I 
consider your Trays to be superior to any yet invented, there- 
fore please make us another set at the price named, to be like 

| the sample shown in every way, and oblige Yours truly 
JAMES F. ROGERS, 
Sup’t Jamaica Plains Gas-Light Co. 


BROOKLINE, June 11, 1871. 

| E. DUFFEE, Esq. : 
Dear Sir: You will please make a set of Gas Trays for this 
company a8 soon aS convenient, at price named. In regard 
to the merits of the Tray, after having them in constant use 
for over two years, I will say that I consider them superior to 
| any Tray manufactured in this country. Respectfully yours, 

H. A. ALLYN, 
| Sup’t Brookline Gas-Light Co. 


| BANGOR, August 2, 1870. 
| EDWARD DUFFEE, Esq. 
| Dear Sir: Yours of the 20th ult. is received. In regard to 
your Gas Trays, I take pleasure in saying that they have been 
| in use over two years, and have given perfect satisfaction‘ 
andjthey are in good order at the present time; should have 
} no hesitation in recommending them, believing they are the 
most durable and easiest kept in order of any with which I 
am acquainted, Respectfully yours, 
W. H. PERRY, Sup’t. 


OFFICE OF THE SPRINGFIELD GAS-LIGHT Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Oct. 10, 1871. 


Mr. WARD, 
| President Hartford Gas-Light Co. 

Dear Sir: I have been using Gas Screens made by the 
American Gas Screen Company, for nearly a year, and find 
them superior in every way to the wooden Screens made and 
| fommerly used by the Springfield Gas-Light Co, I can purify 

more gas with the same quantity of lime, there being more 
surface to the Screens; and Iconsider them more durable, 
and recommend them to your consideration, 
| Yours with great respect, 
GEORGE DWIGHT. 


ROXBURY, June 14, 1872. 
Epw. DUFFEE, ESQ. 

Dear Sir: In answer to your inquiry regarding your Patent 
Gas Screens, lam happy to be able to say, that after nearly 
three years constant use we are perfectly satisfied with them. 
being able to purify over fifty pet cent. more gas with them, 
than with any other Screen we have used. 

Yours respectfully, 
THOMAS J. PISHOU. 


AIR-MIXER FOR NAPHTHA GAS. 
KIDD’S PATENT. 


! 
| Specification Claim—“ An adjustabie aperture or cock, 





| placed in any part of the exit pipe, between the decomposing 
retorts and the exhausting apparatus, or any equivalent of 
the same for allowing atmospheric air to be drawn into the 

| exhauster with the gas.” 

| Krpp’s VAPORIZING PROCESS turns all the Naphtha into va- 

| por, leaves no heavier grade or residuum, gives an equal 

pressure or flow of vapor to the retorts, makes a greater 

| quantity of gas, more ;permanent, and of richer quality than 

| when vaporized in a still. 

For rights to use these patents apply to 

| JOSHUA KIDD, 

| 118 Maiden Lane, New York. 

AMES A. WHITNEY, late Editor of the American 
Artisan, and for four years past President of the New 

| York Society of Practical Engineering, has opened an office as 
Patent Agent, Expert in Patent Cases, and 

Mechanical Engineer, 


Ar No. 128 BROADWAY, Room 11, New YORK City, 


Mr. Whitney has had a practical experience of more than 
twelve years spent in pursuits directly connected with indus- 
trial operations and Patent Agency business, which will ena- 
ble him to care for the interests of his patrons in the most 
satisfactory manner. 208 
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[Continued from page 43.] 

said that the famous astronomer and spectroscopist, 
Father Secchi, maintains this temperature to be about 
ten million degrees Centigrade. 

At a recent seance of the French Academy, in de- 
fending his estimate against the much higher figures 
of Ericsson, Zollner and Faye, St. Claire Deville as- 
serted that he was engaged in investigating the sub- | 
ject, and that his results fixed the temperature at | 
abont three or four times the melting temperature of | 
platinum, about 6000 to 8000 deg. C. Mr. Vaulle 
also announced an ingenious theory upon the same 
subject, fixing the debated figure at 10,000 deg. C. 
Finally M. Fizeau stated that having compared the 
solar light with that of the carbon points of the elec- | 
tric light, he had been able to estimate that the for- | 
mer was about three times as intense as the latter, 
and hence, assuming the relative calorific intensity to | 
be in proportion to the luminous intensity, he had | 
arrived at the figure of 8000 deg. C. as the correct | 
one. 


| 
j 


[In this connection, the following paragraph from | 
one of Ericsson's recent papers will be apropos. | 


The fallacy of Dulong’s formula relating to high 
temperatures having been conclusively shown, it will 
not be necessary to examine the calculations of Messrs. 
M. E. Vicaire and Sainte Claire Deville, presented to 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris. Besides, the ques- 
tion of solar temperature cannot be properly investi- 
gated without considering the leading points connec- 
ted with the propagation of radient heat through 
space—a subject of too wide a range to be discussed 
in this article. It should, however, be mentioned 
that the result of the measurement of solar intensity 
March 7, 1872, before referred to, proves the correct- 
ness of our previous demonstrations, showing that 
the temperature of the surface of the sun is at least 
4,036,000 deg. Fahr. 





Dr. C. Elton Buck, on the Vernon-Har+ 
court Method of Purification. 





nacht 

In the manufacture of coal gas it is an object of the 
highest importance to remove as many of the sulphur | 
compounds as possible. The ordinary methods of | 
purification, whether by means of hydrate af lime or 
oxide of iron, are efficient in eliminating nearly all the 
sulphuretted hydrogen, but are wholly inoperative as 
regards the expulsion of bi-sulphide of carbon, which 
is equally injurious, and which on burning the gas, 
evolves sulphurous acid. It has been found in the 
periodical tests made of London gas, that nearly half 
the sulphur is contained in the form of bisulphide of 
carbon, and many plans have been devised to insure 
its removal. 

Several years ago the Rev. Mr. Bowditch, rector of 
Wakefield, who, although a clergyman of the estab- 
lished church, is nevertheless a gas chemist of no lit- 
tle reputation, proposed to pass gas through heated 
clay, which he averred had the power of splitting up 
the bisulphide into sulphuretted hydrogen and cap 
bonic acid, which are readily absorbed by the lime in 
the purifiers. Mr. Lewis Thompson, one of the most 
eminent chemists, and author of Chemistry of Gas 
Lighting, thoroughly examined the process of Mr. 
Bowditch, and pronounced it a failure in every re- 
spect. These experiments were made eleven years 


0. 

Recently a Mr. Harcourt has revived the idea that 
by passing impure coal gas through a red-hot tube, 
the bisulphide of carbon may be decomposed as above 
described. It is said that crude gas thus treated is 
not only rendered pnre, but that its illuminating power 
is greatly increased. But, it seems to us, that this is 
the mere revival of an old idea, and we cannot see 
why the benefits now expected to flow from the adop- 
tion of the process, should not have been realized 
when they were first promulgated several years ago. 
—Amcer. Exchange and Review. 








RECENT AMERICAN PATENTS. 








Pertainsng to the Specialties of this Journal, to date 
ending June 22, 1862. 

i27,039.—Carbureter.—J. B. Fish. 

127,035.—Sealing Dip-pipes of Gas Apparatus.—J. R. Farnum. 

126,974.—Water Meter.—E. Marsland. 

126,981.—Water Meter.—H. Olney. | 

127,126.—W ater Meter.—W. O. Wakcfield. | 

727,329.—Gas Burner.—F. A. Fisher. 

127,366.—Carbureter.—C. H. Pierson. 

127,250.—Ammoniacal Gas Engine.—W. H. Laubach. 

127,144.—Gas Retort.—L. Blair. 

127,162.—Gas Apparatus for melting Snows on Sidewalks.— 
Folkman and Kolgen. 


127,245.—Gas Machine.—J. Kaufman. 
127,381.—Gas Retort.—T. G. Springer. 
127,280.—Fastening for Retort-lid.—G. Stancliff. 
T. Bacon. 
127,798.—Self sustaining Gas-bracket, Lamp-stand, etc.—C. 
Robb. | 
127,856.—Screens for Coal Gas Purifiers.—G. W. Day. 
127,942.—Water Meter.—Wheeler and Lane. | 
127,768.—Stop Valve for Water Pipe.—J. L. Hewes. | 
127.850.—Waste Water Pipe.—Conver and Koons. | 





PRICES OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GAS 
COALS. 
{Reported Expressly for this Journal.) 
AUGUST 2, 1872 


DELIVERED IN NEW YORK. | 
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English Cannel. 
TMCS Hall... ....cccsccccvcccesccscccscccesees $13 1) @ 14 00) 
TE STUIOOS TIBI, . 0.< 2 ccvvvoccessesnvecscnseccoes,s 13 00 @ 13 50} 
English Caking Coals. 
Prt er 750 @ 8 00) 
SAVSRDOOL CURING oo ic00scscceces ovesvensecvess 72 @ 730) 
Rritish Province Coals. | 
International—At Mines, $2 00 in currency.............. — | 
Block House—At Mines, $1 50, Gold..........0..--- 00006 6 2 | 
Little Glace Bay—At Mines, 1 60 Gold.................. _— — 
Pennsylvania Coals. | 
Penn Gas Coal—At Amboy..............ses000 $75 @000| 
Ns sab a4d500000 vss 566 ¥ ype 0000 08 67% @010 
css vee nhéense vourn ceeonsecectecsderse 600 @000 
Youghiogheny—At Baltimore................. 550 @0 00 
West Virginia Coals. 
I ic) stared vencondvdneastobescusseset $75 @ 000 
EE ee 675 @ 000 
Ras ¢0 wes a'vve 5 69008549594 0009 ran 681s @ 700 
RFR Tee 6625 @ 675 
CN ie Ei 656450554 4 00 00 t00 seb nb00 08s o8 675 @ 000 
i icc ncbcncnebethesaeatde ene dee 67% @ 000 
isa b abodes woah 6eveGoes dues cevanse 67% @ 000 
I nn idiice aaserccacsdenssueet 523 @ 580 
McKenzie Compound Mixture................. 8 00 
American Cannel! Coals. 
Peytona of West Virginia................... $14 00 @ 14 50 
eR I on cucies cade sn dtocknee secs ——— 
AERATIBRR CORBET. .02 5c ecco ccccccccecccesee $1000 @ 1000 
Asphalts. 
Albertite of New Brunswick............... .-$15 00 @ 18 00 
Ritchie Mineral of West Virginia.............. 1710 @ 00 00 
—— @ 46 


ID 50096 6cubsscssccrsccesceses 





Advertisers Index. 


&S#” In looking for advertisements, see figures 1 to 12, within 
brackets, at head of advertisement;pages. 


GAS BURNERS, APPARATUS, ETC. 
American Meter Co.—West 22nd st., N. Y., Arch and 22d 


es Fs Be is Rah bn sivas cccnncciccddscccsccee 6 
Agency for the Gibson Improvement—W. H. Grenelle, 41 
TT rrr T Tt oT EET TTT EeT Tee 9 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipe—Smith & Ellis, York and 
I SI Pig BS is 00d chins bch ab densdsssscccvcs cs 4 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipes—R. D. Wood & Co., Phila- 
et eT ere 3 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipe—Henry G. Nichols, 14 Platt 
Re ns sas uid nab a seinen enas sed atewe ewan’ 5 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipe—Jno. McNeal & Sons, 117 
iT Mens. usb denteh toads abiaiehh stnkbiedenoes’ 2 


Gas-Burners—C. Gefrorer, 259 Commerce st., Philadelphia, 


ccichcsimarnanksSh. akin ddabe tases ese ie ihenes dws tens = 6 
Gas Purification—St. John and Cartwright................. 6 
Gas Meter Manufacturers—Harris & Bro., 1117 Cherry st., 

EE Is cccc cna hon ad Oia eeueakesaania var toesee ss 6 
Gasometers, Etc.—Geo. Stacey & Co., Cincinnati, O........ 3 


Gas Fixtures, Etc.—Mitchell, Vance & Co., 597 Broadway... 4 
Gasholders, Etc.—Deily & Fowler, 39 Laurel st., Philadel... 4 


Gas and Water Pipes—B. 8. Benson & Son, Allentown, Pa.. 5 
Gasometers, &c.—Keystone Iron Works—2132 Filbert st., 


re rere + 
Gas Screens—American Gas Screen Manufacturing Co., 
TE 605205. 55 URC ces aacnsancoies sored: > oc00< 1 


Jersey City Gas Meter Works, 14 Morris st., Jersey, N. J.... 3 
a th Gas and Water Pipe Co.—646 Wa bash Ave., 
DNL Ii cndes pnd Khd ante heknehos6 6064004006) Neds sae ove 7 
Patent Conically Slotted Wood Trays—John L. Cheesman, 
147 and 149 Avenue C., N. Y. 5 
Patent Gas Exhauster—Smith & Sayre, 95 Liberty sttreet.. 9 
The Gas Light Co. of America—Box 5220, New York city... 4 


GAS COALS. 
Despard Coal Co.—Parmelee & Bros., Agents, 32 Pine st., 

Wee Vinnicd dacccwantbeavdsee baited ins even bane %tesecec eves 4 
Gas Coals—Bird, Perkins & Job, 86 South st., N. Y. ........ 5 
Grahamite or Ritchie Mineral—27 South Charles street, Bal- 

SS bd sai nria een ovens < deeey't's endilicncctiwtentee 0 


Ohio Gas Cannel—George Merryweather, 544 Pine street, 
New York 


The Newburg Orrel Coal Company—Chas. W. Hays, Agent 
in New York, Trinidad Building, 111 B’way, Room7..... 5 
FOUNDRIES. 
Atlantic Dock Iron Works—Hoy, ‘Kennedy & Co., Office 98 
Léberty atrect, TL. ¥., P. O. BOK GGB........cccccscocccceccee 8 
Cast-Iron Pipes and Fittings—B. 8. Benson, 52 East Monu- 
ment street, Baltimore, Md..............ccceccccccccccces 6 
Continental Works—T, F, Rowland, Greenpoint,........... 5 





Camden Iron Works, Camden, N. J.—Jesse W. Starr & Sons 7 
Gloucester Iron Works—J. P. Michellon, Sec., 6 North 7th 
street, Phila., P 


a. 
127,929.—Light Intensifying Attachment for Gas Burners.—S. | Louisville Pipe Works—Dennis Long, cor. 9th and Water 


pT eS er ert ee 7 
National Foundry and Pipe Works—Wm. Smith, Carroll, 
Pike, Smallman & Wilkins streets, Pittsburg, Pa 
Pascal Iron Works—Morris, Taskar & Co., Philadelphia. ...19 


Providence Steam and Gas Pipe Co., Providence, R. I.— 


EE, A. BEABCR, AMOME. 600... iviccescisccccdsdicndiocdasccocecs 4 


WATER METERS, PUMPS, ETC. 


Cast Iron Pipes for Water and Gas—Riley A. Brick, 89 
White street, N. Y 
Valves for Water, Steam and Gas—Ludlow Valve Man’g 
Co., 193 River street, Troy, N.Y 
Water Pipes, etc.—S. Fulton & Co., 412 Walnut st., Phila... 6 


CLAY RETORT WORKS. 


B. Kreisher, Clay Retorts, etc., 58 Goerck st., New York.... § 
Clay Retorts, Fire Brick, Tiles, etc.—Wilson & Gardner, 


Lockport, Westmoreland Co., Pa............-eeceeeeeeeees 8 
Cheltenham Fire Brick and Clay Retort Works—Evens & 

Howard, 916 Market street, St. Louis, Mo...............-. 5 
Jersey City Fire Brick Wor' . H. Gautier & Co., Greene 

Essex and Bergen sts., Morris Canal Basin, N.J......... 8 


Laclede Fire Brick Works, 107 North Levee, St. Louis, Mo.. 8 
Manhattan Clay Retort Works, 15th st., near Av. C, N. Y.. 
Philadelphia Fire Brick Works, Vine and 23d sts., Phila.... 8 
Retorts, Etc.—Geo. C. Hicks & Co., Baltimore Md........... 6 


LAMPS, STOVES, PETROLEUM, ETC. 
Patent Lamp Post—J. W. Graham, Chillicothe, Ohio, or 





A. M. Callender, office of thisJournal.............6...006 9 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Architect and General Gas Engineer—William Farmer, 
111 BrORRWOY ROG G1... oc csvccccsscccccccscevecccseesce 3 
A Synopsis of British Gas Lighting—Jas. R. Smedberg, 
BaW BEAMGIMIGS, GOR. o5.o- cisiievsccvcccdvesccevececsecececs 4 
American Journal of Science and Arts—Silliman and 
Be, SOY MN TINIE 6 on oo ccc acecccpedagescastscesveaess 7 


Contractors for Gas Works, Etc.—Murray & Baker, Fort 
Wayne, Ind ! 
Fodell’s System of Bookeeping—A. M. Callender & Co., 42 


as MET TIE 6 oboe 0 05 4-0:000'040b sepa devecomcccendibe «+00 8 
Journal of the Franklin Institute—Prof. W. H. Wahl, 

Pramiciies Teak, PRs, PAs oo so os ies bob W evs e biog vicccesces 4 
On the Advantages of Gas for Cooking and Heating— 

Magnus Ohren, Lower Sydenham, London, S. E....... i 
School of Mines, Columbia College, East 49th st............ 5 


Scientific and Chemical Expert—Prof. H. Wurtz, 26 Pine 
street, room 36, N. Y 
Screening Shovels—O. R. Butler, 126 Maiden Lane, N.J.... 4 
Works upon Gas—D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray street and 
27 Warren street, N. Y 


Prof. Henry Wurtz, 


Scientific and Practical Chemist and 
Geologist. 
26 PINE STREET, ROOM 36, NEW YORK. 
(Office Hours 1 to 4 daily, except Saturdays.) 


Geological Explorations and Reports—Chemical Analyses— 
Advice and Investigations in all the Chemical Arts—Chemical 
Inventions and Improvements made. 








PR i a. r! = cogag of ois Comeenes, and the 
nalysis of Gas and Coals. Formerly Chemical Examine 
the U. 8. Patent Office Practices - tn 
Patent Agent, Counsel and Adviser 
of INVENTORS, in all the CHEMICAL ARTS; for which his great 
general oy in these Arts, and his special experience 


— the Patent Office, have qua:ified him to ‘an junparalled 
egree. 
rof. WURTz is Editor of the AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL 
AND CHEMICAL REPERTORY, a journal whose circulation and 
patronage is among classes of the community of the highest 
position, influence and enterprise ; and which furnishes there- 
fore an unequalled medium for communication to the general 
public‘of v aluable inventions and novel enterprises. 
For procuring British and other Foreign Patents promptly, 
and on moderate terms, Prof. W.’s arrangements are unusu- 
ally complete and perfect. Inventors may assure themselves 


of the most competent, diligent and faithful attention to their 
interests. 


CHARLES HUBBARD, JR., 


Consulting Engineer. 


Steel and Iron Forgings, Light and Heavy Steel Castings to 
any pattern. Would call attention to his new article for 
Blacksmith’s Forges, Jones’s Patent Tuyere Iron, which is in 
successful operation In the leading establishments; can be 
used in any Forge now at work, or in combinaticn with Jones’s 
Improved Cast Iron Forge. plain or galvanized. Is prepared 
to furnish estimates of all kinds of Iron work used in the con- 
struction and carrying on of Gas Works, including supplies. 
Sole agents for A. L. Havens’s Adjustable Automatic Dip 
Seal and Improved Retort Lids. Will give personal attention 
to the prompt execution of all orders. Address 60 Vesey 
Street. New York. 301 








= SALE—ONE GAS HOLDER CENTRE MAST, 68 
feet diameter, 18 feet deep, 65,000 feet capacity. Thirty 
lengths Hydraulic Mains, with Dip Bridges, Stand Pipes and 
Mouth Piece complete. Apply to JAMES K. BURTIS, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, or P. T. BURTIS, Superintendent and 
Engineer of Chicago Gas-Light and Coke Co, 301-3m 


ROMAN CEMENT. 
IMPORTED BY 


LAWRENCE & EDWARDS, 
214 Pearl Street, N. ¥Y, 





208-3m. 
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THE AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL AND CHEMICAL REPERTORY. 

: _ _ 
‘ WILLIAM FARMER, 

| 
oy ARCHITECT AND GENERAL GAS ENGINEER 
7 j 9 
5 5 
9 111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, Room 95, New York. 
4 i ——eg 

/ WILLIAM FARMER may be consulted upon all matters connected with the construction of GAS WORKS and other buildings. Will furnish General and 
6 } Detail Drawings, Specifications and Estimates for Gas Works of any capacity, Retort Settings, Condensers, Washers, Exhausters, Purifiers, Holders, Coal Hoist 
H ing Apparatus, Iron Roofs, and every description of Machinery required in the Manufacturing of Gas. 
¢; & 

i PATENTEE OF THE FOLLOWING INVENTIONS: 
s EF Exhausters for Gas and Foul Lime Ventilation, 
: ‘ Dumping Barrows for Coal, Coke and Lime, 

; Blowers for Forgers, 
5 % 

Pumps for Water, &c., &c. 
Ss 3 — Me 
~ 
4 i REFERENCES: 
5 a CHAS. RooME, President Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. Col. WHITE, Engineer People’s Gas-Light Company, Williamsburgh, N. Y. 

& SAMUEL Down, President American Meter Company, N. Y. GEORGE W. PARSONS, Sup’t and Eng’r, Rochester Gas-Light Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

: C. VANDERVOORT SmiTH, Engineer Manhattan Gas-Light Company, N. Y. GEORGE W. EDGE, Engineer, Jersey City Gas-Light Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
' : CHARLES MowTon, Engineer New York Gas-Light Company, N. Y. | J. H. Gautier & Co., Fire Brick Works, Jersey City, N. J. 

SAMUEL P. PARHAM, Engineer Mutual Gas-Light Company, N. Y. Professor SILLIMAN, New Haven, Conn. 

e Prof. HENRY WuRTz, Editor AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL, | JOHN HARRISON, Engineer People’s Gas-Light Company, Baltimore, Md. 
; 4 HENRY J. DAVISON, Engineer, 77 Liberty Street, N. Y. | CHARLES FABEN, Superintendent and Engineer Toledo Gas-Light Co., Toledo, O. 

‘ HERRING & FLoyD, Oregon Iron Foundry, 738 Greenwich Street, N. Y. PETER F, BURTIS, Supt. and Engineer, Chicago Gas-Light Co., Chicago, Ill. 

2 . 
: FREDERICK SABBATON, Engineer Troy Gas-Light Company, Troy, N. Y. JAMES R, SMEDBERG, Consulting Engineer, San Francisco Gas-Light Co., Cal. [254- 





















OHIO GAS CANNEL, 
From the Sterling Colliery. | 


lam now prepared to‘place in the market, through my 
agencies as below, a regular and unlimited supply of this val- | 
uable Cannel, for gas purposes, A recent analysis, by Prof. | 
Wurtz, Editor of this Journal, at the Laboratories of the | 
NEw YORK GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, gave 47} per cent of Volatile 
Matter and 45 bushels to the ton of a fair quality of coke. The 
| yield of gas was at the rate of 9,500 feet per ton of about 27 
| candle power. It is not highly sulphurous, can be purified by 
} 


| Lime, and the ash from the coke does not clinker. 

GEORGE R,. TUTTLE, Proprietor, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

j GENERAL AGENCIES. 

Merryweather, 5% Pime Street, NN. ve 


252 


| George 
ATLANTIC DOCK 


‘fron & Machine Works, 


FERRIS, WOLCOTT AND DYKEMAN STREETS, 


se = 
2e="a3 5 


South Brooklyn. 


HOY, KENNEDY & COQ., AGENTS. 


P.O. Box 2,348 


3 


- 


Office 98 Liberty Street. 


HOY, KENNEDY & CO., 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


For the Erection or Extension of Gas Works, 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES. 
MANUFACTURERS Of every kind of Gas Machinery, Retorts 
Bench Castings, Wrought Iron Work, Multitubular and Air 
Condensers, Washers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Exhausters with 
every equipment complete for large or small Works, Gas- 
holders, Telescopic or Single; Iron Roof Frames with Cor. | 
nice Gutters, covered with Corrugated Iron or Slate; Iron 
Doors and Iron Pivot Blind Windows; Coke Barrows, Fire 
Tools, Retort Lids, Cotter Bars and Screws, Stop Valves, Tal 


Valves for Regulating Dip in Hydraulic Mains, Pressure | 
Governors for Street Mains, and Compensators for Exhaust | 
ers that are unrivalled for unvarying accuracy Steam En- | 
gines, Boilers, Etc., Etc. 
Agents for G. W. EpGs’s Process for removing Carbon 
ait from Retorts, ' | 
o Post Office Box 2,348. Office 98 Liberty st 





= — 


mane, | Oe CAUTION. 


AND GEVERAL CONTRIVANCES HAVING BEEN DEVISED 
+ for the purpose of dispensing with the dip-pipe seal, by 
Improved Retort Lids. 


means of a valve, or cut-off, between the retort and the hy- 
The Seal closes automatically, when the retort-lid is re- | @raulic main, in gas works, since this method of making gas 
4 4 : +4 ; va » J ” ‘ ) } = ; > “ - 
moved, and is broken by replacing the lid. No mistake can | W4S introduced by the AMERICAN Coal Gas LicuT IMPROVE 
ibl be made. Therods are adjustable in a moment to MENT COMPANY, all of which are infringements upon Letters 
eee ~~ “oo ‘ The new attachments are adaptable to any Patent, numbered 95,459—116,450—and 119,135, owned by said 
mn a Cc — ~ that of rough castings No lute used, and | COMpany. All Gas-Light Companies are cautioned against 
nd hitnalnrak om Half the number of lids only needed. Ca- theJuse, without license or authority from the undersigned., | 
pacity of mains greatly increased. In new Works no mains. 


of said devices. 
No carbon in retorts, seldom in stand-pipes. Address The Am. Coal Gas Light Improvement Co, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, JR., 


JOHN H. BLAKE, President. 
60 Vesey Street, N.fY. 41 PINE STREET, NEW YORE | 


} 


| 





296unl 79 WATER STREET, Bosron, 





| Indianopolis Gas Co. 


JOHN McNEAL & 


SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cast Iron Gas and 
Water Pipe. 


Works—Burlington, N. J. 
Office—117 Broadway, N. Y. 


Ilaving withdrawn from the firm of R. D. Woop & Co., the 
practical management of which we have had since the organ- 
ization of that firm until June 1871, we have now completed 
our Works for the manufacture of CAST IRON PIPE and 
Castings generally. 

Hlaving immediate rail and water communication with New 
York and Philadelphia, as well as the coal and iron regions, 
we have every advantage of situation. 

Our experience in the manufacture of Pipe for a great many 
years, has enabled us in rebuilding to practically apply M a- 
chinery and Fixtures of the very best character, to insure 
qood work. 

We are now prepared to contract for this class of Castings 
under the most favorable terms, 

We have associated with us Mr. H. G. H. Tarr, formerly 
with R. D. Woop & Co., who will take charge of our gales de- 
partment in New York. 262-ly 
GEO, STACEY. 


HENRY RANSHAW. WM. STACEY 


MANUFACTURERS OF SINGLE AND TELESCOPIC 


GAS-HOLDERS, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
Cast and Wrought Iron Work 


Used in the Erection of Gas and Coal Oil Works. 


Foundry on MILL STREET; Nos. 33, 35, 37 and 39. 
Office and Wrought Iron Workson RAMSAY STREET, Oir. 
cinnati, Ohio. 
REFERENCE. 
Cincinnati Gas-Light Co. | Baton Rouge, La., Gas Co. 
Saginaw, Mich., Gas Co. 


Dayton, O., Gaslight Co. Oshkosh, Wis., Gas Co. 


Covington, Ky., Gas Co. Peoria, Ill, Gas Co. 
| Springfield, O., Gas Co. Quincy, Ill., Gas Co. 
| Terre Haute, Ind., Gas Co. Champaign, Ills., Gas Uo. 


Carlinville, Tll., Gas Co. 
Bowling Green, Ky., Gas Ce. 
Hamilton, Ohio, Gas Co. 


Madison, Ind., Gas Co. 

Kansas City, Mo., Gas Co. 

Topeka, Kansas, Gas Co. 

Burlington, lowa, Gas Co, Vicksburg, Miss., Gas Co. 

Nashville, Tenn., Gas Co. Denver City, CaL, Gas Co. 
R. T. Coverdale, Eng’r Cincinnati, and others. 


TO GAS COMPANIES, 


i ADVERTISER HAVING HAD MANY YEARS ExX- 
PERIENCE a8 Engineer aud Superintendent of Gas Works, 


is open to an engagement in any part of the States. Under- 
stands®eeping accounts of a Gas Works. Address E. M. P., 
office of this Journal. 253-unl 
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KEYSTONE IRON WORKS, | 


FILBERT STREET, 


Philadelphia, 


G. W. KRAFT, Proprietor, 


MANUFACTURES 


ASOmME TERS. 
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Wrought fron Work for Bridges, Buildings, Steam Boilers, Tanks, Stills, Ac. 


Particular Attention paid to Alterations and 


PROVIDENCE 
Steam & Cas Pipe Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L, 

BUILDERS OF 


Coal and Rosin Gas Works, 
FOR TOWNS AND MANUFACTORIES. 


Estimates furnished of the cost of Works, and cost to Manu- 
facture Gas in any Locality. 


Gasholders, 
Iron Truss Retort House Roots, 
Water Tanks, 
Purifier Covers, 
Coke Barrows, 
Jast Iron Socket Pipe. 

Particular attention given to Enlarging and Re-building 
Gas Works. 

For Lighting Manufactories, our Rosin Gas Works have 
been successfully used for many years past. They require but 

small outlay, and afford a safe and economical ight. 


FOR SALE AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES: 


EXHAUSTERS AND COMPENSATORS, 
IRON AND CLAY RETORTS, 
FIRE BRICK, CLAY AND TILE, 
ROMAN CEMENT AND ROSIN, 
STATION AND CONSUMERS’ METERS, 


REFER TO 


Manufacturers’ Gas Co., Fall River, Mass.; Youngstown 
dhio, Gas Co.; New Rochelle, N. Y., Gas Co.; Homer and 
Jortland, N. Y. Gas Co.; Danbury, Conn., Gas Co.; North 
Bridgewater, Mass., Gas Co.; Cold Spring, N. Y., Gas Co., 
Rockville, Conn., Gas Co.; Taunton, Mass., Gas Co.; Paw- 
tucket, R. L., Gas Co. 

FREDERICK GRINNELL, President, J. C, HARTSHORN, Treas, 
S. MILLETT THOMPSON, Secretary. 

Office and Manufactory, corner of Pine and Eddy Streets, 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Office in Syracuse, N. Y., No. 1 Granger Block. 

H. A. BRANCH, Agent. 





MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS! 


And Every Description of 
GAS FIXTURES, 
Aliso Manufacturers of 


Fine Gilt, Bronze and Marble Clocks, warranted best Time- 
keepers, Mantle Ornaments, &c. 


Salesroom, 597 BROADWA ¥, 
(Rear Entrance 140 Mercer Street,) 


NEW YORK. 
Spec 


designs furnished for Gas Fixtures for Churches 


Pobit: ls, ea, &C. 





Repairs. 


Smith & Ellis, 
IRON FOUNDRY & PIPE WORKS, 


Philadelphia. 


SEVERAL THOUSAND 3,4, ANDG6 
INCH CAST IRON GAS PIPES 
OH HAND, FOR IMMEDIATE DE- 
LIVERY. 


G&S GAS WORKS CASTINGS OF ALL KINDS. 
291-6m 


P. P. DEILY, J. FOWLER. 
DEILY & FOWLER, 
39 LAUREL STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
BUILDERS OF 


GAS WORKS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS-HOLDERS, 


WROUGHT IRON ROOFS, 
CHARGING-SCOOPS, COAL WAGONS, 
COKE BARROWS, AND ALL WROUGHT 
WORK CONNECTED WITH GAS-WORKS, 
Particular attention paid to the Extension of Works and 
Repairs to Gasholders, Purifiers, Etc.; also, Builders of 
Water Tanks, Oil Stills, Etc. 
REFER TO 
M. H. Jones, Easton Gas Co., Penn, 
Franklin Woolman, Burlington Gas Co., N. J. 
O. W. Goodwin, Camden Gas Co., N. J. 
Benjamin Acton, Salem Gas Co., N. J. 
D. H. Smith, Watkins Gas Co., Watkins, N. Y. 
W. F. Warner, Oswego Gas Co., N. Y. 
E. Wilcox, Joilet Gas Co., IIL. 
Messrs. Woodbury, Walter & Potter, Kalamazoo Gas 
Co., Michigan. 
H. H. Fish, Utica Gas Co., N. Y. 
W. J.Ball, Terre Haute, Indiana. 








(TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY.) 


‘‘A SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH GAS- 
LIGHTING.” 


900 pages, large 4to, profusely illustrated. 

Tnis is the only compend of Gas-Lighting ever projected, 
and will be the standard work of reference among Compa- 
nies, Manufactures, Engineers, Patentees, and Scientific Men 
generally. 

Price $15, payable on delivery. 

It will be sold only by subscription, which should be ad- 
dressed to the compiler, JAMES R. SMEDBERG, Consulting 
Engineer 8. F. Gas Co., San Francisco, Cal., or Editors AMER- 


SABBATON’S PATENT | 
Coke and Coal 


SCREENING SHOVELS. 
MADE FROM BEST MAL- 
LEABLE IRON. 


FURNISHED WITH LONG OR D 
HANDLES 





Perfect in their operation. Very 
strong, and from their great durability 
vastly more economical than any sub- 
stitute. Refer to all the principal Gas 
Companies in the country, who ac- 
knowledge them as the “ ne plus ultra” 
of Coke Screening Shovels, 

Orders addressed only to 

0. BR. BUTLER, 
Sole Agent. 

No. 96 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





OFFICE OF 
THE GAS-LIGHT CO. OF AMERICA 


Cc. K. GARRISON, President. 

E. W. McGINNIS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
JOHN P. KENNEDY, Chief Engineer. 
LEONARD D. GALE, Consulting Chemist. 





GENTLEMEN: We beg leave to inform you, that we have 
purchased the Patent process for making ILLUMINATING 
GAS from PETROLEUM and its products, known as the 


Gale and Rand Patents, 


and we are now prepared to treat with you for the use of said 
process by your Company. 

We are also prepared to contract for putting said process 
into successful operation in your works, furnishing all the 
necessary plans, materials, and workmen for that purpose, 
We do not deem it necessary to enter upon a detailed de- 
scription, here, of the processes above referred to, deeming 
it sufficient to state, to secure your interest and investigation. 
that they have been in successful operation, for months, in a 
number of Gas-Light Works in the United States, and are 
now being introduced in the works of the Mutual Gas-Light 
Company, of New York City; the Citizens’ Gas-Light Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn; the New Orleans, San Francisco, and very 
many other Gas-Light Companies throughout the country. 

For full particulars, address 


THE GAS-LIGHT CO. OF AMERICA. 


P. O. Box 5220, New York City. 


THE DESPARD COAL COMPANY 


OFFER THEIR SUPERIOR 
DESPARD COAL 


To Gas Light Companies throughout the country. 

Agents, PARMELEE BROTHERS, No. 82 Pine street, N. Y. 
BANGS & HORTON, No. 31 Duane street, Boston, 
Mines in Harrison County, West Virginia. 

Wharves Locust Poin Baltimore. 
Company’s Office, 29 South street, ore. 


Among the consumers of Despard Coal, we name: Man- 
hattan Gas Light Company, New York; Metropolitan Gas 
Light Company, New York ; Jersey City Gas Light Company, 
N.J.; Washington Gas Light Company ; Portland Gas Light 
Company, Maine. 

*,* Reference to them:is requested 


JOURNAL OF THE 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 


EpDIToR—PrRor. W. H. WAHL, Pu.D. 
ASSISTED BY THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS, 





204-ly 





This Journal, devoted to Mechanical and Physioal Science 
Civil Engineering, and the Arts and Manufactures, published 
in monthly numbers of seventy-two pages each, forming two 
volumes per annum, illustrated with engravings and wood- 
cuts. 

The Journal is now in its forty-fifth year of publication, and 
has become a standard work of reference. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.—Five dollars per annum; payable 
on the issue of the sixth number. When the full subscription 
five dollars) is paid in advance, the numbers will be sent free 


of postage 
Sominunicetions and letters on business must be directed 





ICAN GAS-LIGHTJOURNAL, No. 42 Pine street, N. Y.J 





to the ACTUARY OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, 
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J. L. Cheesman, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Patent Conically and Diamond Slotted 
Solid Wood Trays. 





































































































The advantages of these Trays over those made of iron, are 
economy (they being over 200 per cent, cheaper than iron 
and will last twice as long), a greatly increased purifying 
surface, and a saving of time and labor in removing lime, as 
it does not adhere to the smooth surface of the Wood Trays, 
as is the case with the iron. The top cut represents the new 
diamond slotted or reversable Tray, a very superior improve- 
ment. JOHN L. CHEESMAN, 

151 and 153 Avenue C, New York. 


CHELTENHAM 
ire Brick and Clay 
Retort Works. 


EVENS & HOWARD 
PROPRIETORS, . 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE BRICK, 
CLAY RETORTS, 
GAS HOUSE TILE, 
BLAST FURNACE TILE, 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
SEWERAGE PIPE from 3 to 30 inch diameter, 
SUPERIOR DRY MILLED FIRE CLAY, ETC 
OFFICE, 916 MARKET STREET. 


241-ly St. Louis, Mo. 





| ch 


- Bird, Perkins & Job, 


IMPORTERS OF 





Pictou, 
Sydney, 
Lingan, 
Caledonia, 
Westmoreland and Newcastle 


COAL, 


ALSO, 
Ince Hall, Scotch, and Red Bank Gas 
House Cannel. 


103 STaTE ST., Boston, 27 SourH Sr., N. Y. 


(24 





NATIONAL FOUNDRY 


AND PIPE WORKS. 


OFFICE AND WORKS—CARROLL, PIKE, SMALLMAN 
AND WILKINS STREETS, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


wM. SMITH, 


Manufacturer of all kinds of GAS and WATER PIPE 


BRANCHES, CONNECTIONS, T’s, ELBOWS, and 
all CASTINGS USED AT GAS AND 
WATER WORKS, 


We cffer special inducements to parties wishing to pur- 
chase. My Pipe is Smooth, regular in weights, and cast ver- 


tically. 


N. B.—Pipe from 3-inch and upwards, cast in 12-ft. lengths. 





ROWLAND, 


Continental Works, 
GREENPOINT, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ENGINEER, AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


-, F. 





GAS-HOLDERS | 


OF ANY MAGNITUDE, 


Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, Retorts, Hydraulic Mains, | 
and all other articles connected with the Manufacture and 
Distribution of Gas, furnished with despatch, Plans 
and Specifications prepared, and Proposals given 
for the necessary Plans for Lighting Cities, 
Towns, Mansions, and Manufactories, 








B.S. BENSON & SON, 
No, 112 BROADWAY, N. Y., ROOM 1 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPE, 


And Fittings for Gas & Water Mains, &c. 


All sizes from 8 to 30 inches, cast vertically, in lengths of 
123g feet. 


SCHOOL OF MINES 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
STREET, NEW YORK. 


FACULTY: 

F. A. P. BARNARD, S.T.D., LL.D., President. 

T. EGLESTON, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
FRANCIS L. VINTON, E.M., Mining Engineer. 

c, F. CHANDLER, Ph. D., Analytical and Applied Chemistry. 
JOHN TORREY, M.D., LL.D., Botany. 

CHARLES A, JOY, Ph.D., General Chemistry. 

WILLIAM G, PECK, LL.D., Mechanics, 

JOHN H. VAN AMRINGE, A.M., Mathematics. 

OGDEN N. ROOD, A.M., Physics. 

JOHN 8S. NEWBERRY, M.D., Geology and Palaeontology. 





EAST 49th 


the degree of Engineer of Mines, or Bachelor of Philosophy. 
For admission, candidates for a degree must pass an ex- 
amination in arithmetic, algebra, geometry and plain trigo- 


without examination, and may pursue any or all of the sub- 
jects taught. For further information and for catalogue, ap- 


ply to 
DR. C. F. CHANDLER, 
Dean of the Fac culty. 


THE NEWBURGH 


Orrel Coal Company, 


Mines at Newburg, Preston County, W. Va. 

Company’s Office, No, 52 8S. Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 

C, OLIVER O'DONNELL, Pres’t. CHAS, MACKALL, Sec’y. 

Cuas. W. Hays, Agent in New York, Room 7, 
ing, 111 Broadway. 

SINCLAIR & AGNEW, Agents, Alexandria, Va. 
« This Company offer their very superior Gas Coal at lowest 
market prices. 

It yields 10,996 cubic feet of gas to the ton of 2,240 lbs. of 
good illuminating power, and of remarkable purity ; one 
bushel of lime purifying 6,792 cubic feet, with a large amount 
of coke of good quality. 

It has been for many years very extensively used by various 
Gas Companies in the United States, and we beg to refer to 
the Manhattan, Metropolitan, and New York Gas Light Com- 

anies of New York; the Brooklyn and Citizen’s Gas Light 

‘ompanies of Brooklyn, N. Y.; the Baltimore Gas Light Com- 
-pany of her emeig? :” and and Providence Gas Light Com- 
‘pany, Providence, R, I. 

The best dry coals shipped, and the promptest men 





s@-SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. gg 





given to orders, 2-1Ye 





PLYMOUTH 
IRON WORKS. 


MANUFACTURE 


tS OF 





Cast Iron Gas and 
Water Pipe, 
FROM TWO INCHES 'TO 


HENRY G. 


SIX FEET DIAMETER. 
NICHOLS, 
SELLING AGENT. 
{4 PLATT STREET, N. Y. 
LUDLOW 
Valve Manufacturing Co. 
OFFICE 193 RIVER STREET, TROY, N. Y. 


Make Valves—Double and Single Gate—¥ inch to 36 inch, 
for Water, Gas and Steam. 


291-6m 


* CINCINNATI, March, 1870, 
“T would say that if any certificate 
or affidavit is desired in relation to the 
superior character of the Ludlow Valve 
above others that I have seen, the same 
will be cheerfully given. I think, how 
ever, that the Valve proves for itself. 
* JOSEPH MAYER, 
‘Superintendent Water Works. 





“DAYTON, OHIO, June 27, 1870. 
“T have to say that we find them al- 
ways in order—operating easily unde 
all degrees of pressure. In a words 





they have given perfect satisfaction in every particular. 
| 


‘GEORGE LEHMAN, 
‘Chairman Water Works Committee.’ 





‘*CANTON, OHIO, June 27, 1870, 
‘We are now using and have been, since the commenice- 
ment of our works, your vaives, aid they aic proving en- 
| tirely satisfactory. “y 8.8 
* JOHN HORB 
** Superintendent Water W orks, ag 





‘‘ PEORIA WATER WORKS, July 1870 
‘*With pleasure I can testify to their superiority. The 
action has been perfect under all degrees of pressure, a 
have given perfect satisfaction, 
S. A. Kinsey, Ex. Sup’t. 
+ Som J. Steiger, Sut 


** BROOKLYN GAS 2AGHT .OMPANY 
“T take great pleasure in saying thatthey give perfect 


| tisfactijon—opening easily and quickly, and requiring no eff 


| to start them ; 


even after they have been Closed for month 
“A, F. HAVENS, Engineer,” 


‘* OFFICE OF PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS, 14th June, 1870, 
“Tam pleased to state that the lot of large Gas Valves 
bought from you (Hart & Buck), as agents of the Ludlow 
Manufacturing Co., haye given me perfect satisfaction. The 
double gate water valve, bought for a special hotles also 
works admirably. We W ant no better valves, he Indicator 


| on your valves is a great improvement over the old style. 


} “ THOS. R. BRown, Engineer. 


The plan of this School embraces a three years’ course for | 


Trinity Build- | 


MURRAY & BAKER, 
Builders, 


Erection of 


‘Practical 


And Contractors for the 
Gas Works, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL THE LATEST AND MOST 
IMPROVED APPARATUS AND TOOLS FOR 
THE MANUFACTURE & DISTRIBU- 
TION OF COAL GAS, 


nometry. Persons not candidates for degrees are admitted | 


&#~ WORKS AT THE RAILway DeEpors, 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA. 





We manufacture Bench Castings, Washers, “The Im- 
mersed Multitubular,” and Atmospheric Condensers, Wet and 
Dry-Lime Purifiers, Dry Center Seals, Telescopic and Single 
Gas Holders, Wrought Iron Trussed Roof for Iron or Slate, 
Wood and Iron Trays for Purifiers, Coke and Coal Carts, 
Wrought Iron Screening Shovels and Castings, and Wrought 
Work of every description for Gas-Works. 

As Mr. Murray is a Practical Draughtsman, we will furnish 
plans and specifications to parties or associations, or will wait 
personally upon parties contemplating the construction of 
new works, or the alteration or extension of old ones. 

The most satisfactory references can be given, if required, 
of the experience and commercial fairness which character- 
izes our dealings, 

We would respectfully invite bate men to call and see 
our patterns and works here, URRAY & BAKER, 

. 198-ly Myer Wayne, Indiana, 
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THE AMERICAN METER COMPANY. 


Organized under the General Manufacturing Laws of the State of New-York, 





SAMUEL DOWN, Presipent. HENRY CARTWRIGHT, Vice-Presipent, THOMAS J. EARLE, Sxorgrary. 
TRUSTEES : 
SAMUEL DOWN WILLIAM HOPPER, R, H. GRATZ, HENRY CARTWRIGHT, RICHARD MERRIFIELD. 


THOMAS C. HOPPER, Superintendent at Philadelphia. 


REGISTERS, SERVICE and METER COCKS, and all articles in their line appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 
The combination of Mechanical and Scientific Skill, and the long experience of the several members of the Company, is asure guarantee of durability, accuracy 








and excellence of Workmanship. § Orders addressed * a — ’ 
AMERICAN METER COMPANY, 

West Twenty-Second Street, New York. Arch and TwentySecond Streets, Philadelphia, 321 Washington Street, Boston, will meet with prompt attention. 
Be DE | = . | r f 
BALTIMORE RETORT AND FIRE BRICK W 
a a Sere arsea ss: = = | os Ss a \ Ua Ss =a 35 5 a | N ae \ © 


OLE Ow een Eee 


GHO. C. HICKS & CO. 


CLAY RETORTS FOR GAS WORKS AND 
SUGAR REFINERIES. I” LE” 
g TILES AND BLOCKS OF ALL KINDS. 


FIRE BRICK. 

FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 
ALL KINDS OF FIRE CLAY MATERIALS 
The Only XX Fire Brick. 
© 8@" RETORTS OF THE VARIOUS SIZE aati 
_——._. => KEPT ON HAND. : ee Z 





















Vitrified Steam Pressed Drain and Sewer Pipe. 


MARRBRIS & BRGTHER, 
ESTABLISEED 1848. 
PRAGGUCAL GAS WEAGTBR WANVRPACLTURBRS, 
Continue as heretofore at the OLD ESTABLISHMENT, Nos. 1115 and 1117 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


To manufacture Wet and Dry Gas Meters, Station Meters, Experimental Meters, Meter Provers, Centre Seals, Governors, 
Pressure Registers, Indicators, Photometers, and all kinds of Gas Apparatus ; Also furnish all other Articles 
appertaining to the use of Gas Works. 


From our long Practical Experience of the Business (covering a period of 20 years) and from our personal supervision of all 
Work, we can guarantee all orders to be executed promptly, and in every respect satisfactorily. 








J. Wesley Harris, aie ‘Washington H seria, | Wm. Wallace Goodwin. 
CAS PURIFICATION. C. CEFRORER, B. S, BENSON. 
a Manufacturer of MANUFACTURER OF 
St. John and Cartwright’s GAS BURNERS. 





NEW IRON COMPOSITION GAS HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS, 
Has purified, per bushel, on a single test, 10,000 feet of West- ° ° e 
moreland Gas. With revivification lasts indefinitely. Sur- FITTERS’ PROVING APPARATUS. ETC., Cast Iron Pipes and Fittings, 
passes in POWER and ECONOMY all known materials. Saves No. 248 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
largely in FIRST COST, SPACE, LABOR, SUPERINTEND- | - Weng WB eedite 06 3 oes a aa AND 
ENCE, and all current expenses. Will purify easily sulphu- RILEY A. BRICK & CO., Gas and Water Mains 
ee 


rous gas, wholly unmanageable by lime. Takes out all the am- 


monia. Now operating in the following Gas Works: Harlemf MANUFACTURERS OF 


All sizes from 3 to 30 inch cast vertically in 12¥ feet lengths 


New York (Zist street); Port Morris; Hunter’s Point; East 

New York; Worcester, Lynn and Cambridge, Mass.; Lewis- CAST IRON PIPES, Office & Factory 52 East Monument St., 
ton, Maine; St, Albans, Vt.; Pawtucket, R. I.; Meriden, Ct., 3 " : . BALTIMORE, MD. 

and being introduced in many other places. FOR WATER AND GAS, Liss not Hee 


Baad ee ae One py a o- sen foot ; * oe" eS 

oO er su en ght. to use for life of Patents, for ? 

ay Ay yy ieteiten ee ek — aay | $200 : uhder —_— FILE FOR NEWSPA PERS, ETC. 
3; U " ; $250 iti 1 > idi- 

tional 50,000 per day. ” Heo adaitional foresch 89%!) GAS WORKS & MACHINERY CASTINGS — 


pe . 
For further information and instructions, apply to n Ran . here val , 
ST. JOHN & CARTWRIGHT, OF EVERY DELCRIPTION, QUBSCRIBERS DESIRING TO PRESERVE THE AMERI_ 


2ist Street and Avenue A, New York Gas Works. can Gas LIGHT JOURNAL AND CHEMICAL REPERTORY, can 
he poupared Composition ts tnaveusing ne yantin oa dane Ne. SS White Street, New Terk. procure a very neat and desirable File or Cover at this office. 
supply way occur. : eet ‘yee Ritzy A. Brick. Jas L. RopERtson. } Price $1, postage prepaid. 
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R. DD. WOOD & CO.., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON GAS & WATER PIPES, 
Matthews Patent Hydrants, 


Lamp Posts, Etc. 





Pipe for immediate delivery, we have established a yard in 
New York City. 


We have on hand here several thousand feet of small Pipe, 
from whieh we can ship orders readily to any part of the 
country. 

R. PAINE, Selling Agent, 
No. 173 Broadway, New York, 


3-tf SECOND FLOOR. 





GLOUCESTER IRON WORKS. 


GLOUCESTER CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Davip S. Brown, Pres’t. 
BENJ. CHEW, Treas. 


JAMES P. MICHELLON, Sec’y. 
WILLIAM SEXTON, Sup’t. 


OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 
No. 6 North Seventh St., (west side.) 


———99——— 


CAST IRON GAS AND WATER PIPE 


PIPE CAST VERTICAL, 
1} to 48 inches diameter. 
Cast Iron Flange Heating 
and Steam Pipe. 


STOP VALVES FOR WATER OR 
GAS, ALL SIZES. 


Fire Hydrants, 


GAS HOLDERS, 
TELESCOPIC OR SINGLE. 


e#~ Castings and Wrought Iron Work of all kinds for Ga, 


 §, FULTON & CO., 


PLYMOUTH IRON WORKS, 
CONSHOCKEN, PA., 
Manufacturers of 
PIG IRON & CAST IRON GAS & WATER 
PIPES. 


Also, Heay and Light Castings of every description. 
412 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMUEL FULTON, THEO. TREWENDT 








AMERICAN 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE & ARTS, 


Founprep sy Pror. Sruiman In 1818, 
And now numbering 100 volumes, in two Series of 50 vols. each. 





Editors and Proprietors; Profs. Silliman and Dana. 

Assoctate Editors; Profs, Gray and Gibbs of Cambridge, and 
Newton, Johnson, Brush and Verrill of Yale. 

Devoted to Chemistry, Physics, Geology, Mineralogy, Natu- 
ral History, Astronomy, Meteorology, etc. 

A Third Series in MONTHLY numbers, making two vol- 
umes a year of about 450 pages each, from January, 1871. 
Subscription price $6.00 a year, or 50 cents a number. 

A few complete sets on sale of the first and second series, 

Address, SILLIMAN & DANA, 

New Haven, Ct. 


NORTHWESTERN 


GAS AND WATER PIPE COMPANY. 





WORKS, AT BAY 


00 


CITY, MICHIGAN. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 646 WABASH AVENUE. 


SECTION OF GAS PIPE. 








Fia. 2. 


A—Cylinder of Wood. B—Band of Iron. 
Fia. 2.—Thimble for Connection. 


Above is a cut of the 


Fia. 





C—Coating of Hydraulic or Asphaltum Cement. 


3:—Horizontal Section and Connection. 


“WYGKOFF PATENT IMPERISHABLE GAS PIPE,” 


manufactured by the NorTHWESTERN Gas AND WaTER Pipe Company. 


This Pipe is made of White Pine, one inch to sixteen inches bore, in sections eight feet long, 
rounded in a lathe, coated inside and out with Asphaltum, connected with a tenon, or soeket, and 
a thimble joint, perfectly air and water tight, being driven together with cement furnished by the 
Company. When laid its cost is about one half that of Iron Pipe, and is uNquEsTIonaBLy the best 


Gas conducting Main in use, 


ae” Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Price List. 





DENNIS LONG & CO., 
Union Pipe Works, 


Louisville Pipe Foundry, 
AND 
Union Foundry and Machine Shops, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 





MANUFACTURE 
Cast Iron Gas and Water Pipe, 
All Pipe cast vertically in dry sand. 


2 inch Pipes in 8 feet lengths. 3 inch to 60 inch cast n12 
feet lengths. 

RETORTS AND MOUTH PIECES, LAMP POSTS, CON- 
DENSING PIPE, HYDRAULIC MAINS, PURI- 
FIERS, DRIPS, ELBOWS, T’S, CROSSES, 
SLEEVES, VALVES, &c., &c. 
GAS-HOLDERS, 


And every description of work necessary for Gas or Water 





Cempanics. 


242-ly 


JESSE W STARR & SONS, 


Camden Iron Works 


Camden, New Jersey, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS AND APPARATUS. FOR GAS 
WORKS, 


Wrought Iron Roof Frames, 


For Retort and otker houses. Retorts and all castings re- 
quired for setting them in the latest and most improved 
model. WASHERS, CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS and EXHAUSTERS, 
for relieving the Retorts from pressure. PURIFIERS, varying 
from 2,000 to 2,000,000 cubic feet daily purifying capacity. 


Wrought Iron Lime Sieves, 


for Purifiers. Station Meters of all sizes, 


GAS HCLDERS, 


TELESCOPIC AND SINGLE, 


With cast iron guide and suspension frames. GAS GOV- 
ERNORS or REGULATORS, STREET MAINS, from 1¥ to 
48 INCHES DIAMETER, for WATER orGAS. Street Main n- 
nections, such a8 BRANCHES, BENDS, DRIPS, SIEVES, etc. 


STOP VALVES, from 3 to 30 inches, for both Water ana 
Gas, 


Wrought Iron Work. 


All the Smith and Sheet Iron work required in and abous 
Gas Works. 2%-tf 
JESSE W. STARR, Bend. F. ARCREB 





BENJ. A, STARR, 
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PHILIP NEUKUMET, 


(SUCCESSOR. TO JOHN NEUKU MET), 


Manufacturer of Fire Bricks, Tiles, Gas and Sugar House Retorts. 


gas Plans of Settings for Benches of Threes, Fives, and Sixes furnished, free of charge, upon eee 





- WILSON & GARDNER. 


Works, Lockport, Westmoreland Co., Pa. T 
Office, 96: Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., Rooms 1 and 2. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, FIRE BRICK, TILF. Etc. 


PROM OLAY, SAME SPECTES, AND EQUAL TO 


BEST BELGIAN. 


sa" ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. IMPROVED WORKING PLANS OF THREES AND FIVES UPON APPLICATION, 





———OO 


REFERENCES: 


Cas Works Northwest, West, and South. 


NEW YORK M AN H ATTAN 
2 i alas FIRE BRICK AND CLAY FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 


Retort Works. FRetort Works, 










MAURER & WEBER, 
(Of the late firm of B. Kreischer & Co.,) 


te stablishe 1S45. 


(Branch works at Kreischerville, Staten Island.) 


PROPRIETORS, 
+ 4 i Pe ‘gt ._> » ‘ , 
B. KREISCHER & SON, Office and Works, 15th Street, Avenue C, 
OFFICE, Manufactures of 


é 58 Goerck Street, cor. Delancy, N. ¥. FIRE BRICK AND LILES, 


GAS RETORTS, TILES & FIRE BRICK 
* RE BI Of all shapes and sizes, 


Of all shapes and sizes, 
FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND. 








FIRE MORTAR, CLAY AND SAND, t®™ Articles of every description made to order at short 
Articles of every description made to order at the | #otice. (135 
tt HY. MAURER. ADAM WEBER. 


— — ion : - we 4 ~% SREISC mR & SON Se 
k.... ao OP ees ee & RON. LACLEDE FIRE BRICK 


CRAHAMITE, JERSEY CITY AND 
OR GAS METER WORKS. Clay Retort Works, 


R ITCH ] E RE ] N Ee RAL ee Cheltenham, St. Louis Co., Mo. 
a 


The yield of this Asphalt is nearly double, and the Candle R. M ° P 0 TT E R & C 0 9 Laclede Fire Brick Manufactnring Co. 


Power more than double the product of Gas Coais, and it is 














extensively used by great and small companies, chiefly as an MANUFACTURERS OF Office, 901 Pine Street. Ww arehouse, 1007 N. Levee, St. Louis 
—s and stimu -_ in the proportion of five per cent. RE ome LE, " 
field 15,000 to 16,000 feet per gross ton. Illuminating power 'ONSUMERS GAS 'THRS hy AN > N 

$0 00 SB candies. On waabel of lime parties 000 feat, "Cour ( UMERS GAS METERS, WET AND DRY. OW R ADY AND gh SA 


very strong. It isincapable of spontaneous combustion or 4,4; . " . ” q 
caking in the heap, and is used by simple addition tothe | Station Meters, Center Seals, Gover- FODELL’S pov 
charge. the 


We sell at figures which allow a much larger profit to the nors, Pressure Registers, System of Bookkeeping ope 


purchaser, with better light than any standard coal. 
No gas material is atonce so safe and so cheap. Our As- AND ALL KINDS OF PRESSURE GAUGBS FOR GAS COMPANTES. 
= is used in the manufacture of Varnish, Roofing, Ship PRESS RE GAUGBS. Price $5, which should be sent either in{Check, P, O. Order, 
aint, Tiles, Pavements, Water Proof Paper, Cloth, and for Expe rimental Meters and Standard Test Gas wlders, | ©. Registered Letter. 
all purposes where a coating is required that is unaffected by est Gs WULeYS, | Blank Books, with printed headings and forms on this sys- 
Water, Gasses, Alkalies, or Acids, q ey" And all: ; ’ ; : tem, will be supplie d to Gas Companies, by applying to W. P. 
— Ritchie Mineral Resin and Oil Co. » Ane all apparatus in use at the Gas Works gg FODELL, Philadelphia, or ord 
aoe 5 No 97 South Charles St, Baltimore,Ma. | | ts Oss Sanne Cher,’ | A. Ht. CALLEETEE & OD, 8 
r imore, M 14 Morris St.. Jersey City, N. J. (ly Office Gas-Ligur JOURNAS, 42 Pine St., N.Y. ra 
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GRBRAHAM?S 
‘Patent Anti-Freezing 
LAMP POST. 

THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND 
MOST DURABLE 
POST EVER OF- 
FERED TO THE 

PUBLIC. 
WoosTER, OHIO 
Jan. 24, 1871. 
J. W. GRAHAM, 

Dear Sir: Yours of 
the 14th inst at hand. 
In reply I would say 
that we have tested the 
six anti-freezing Lamp 
Posts purchased from 
you, and find them to 
be all as you represent- 
ed. Whilst nearly a 
dozen of our sixty-five 
Posts were frozen down 
last month and first of 
this not one of yours 
was affected by the 
heavy frost. What can 
you sell them at? 

Yours traly, 
Lucas FLATTERY 


Sec’y Wooster Gas- 
Light Co. 


hal =| Wit 








Address the Patentee, 
J. W. GRAHAM, 

250--9t Chillicothe, Ohio. 

AGENCY FOR 


The Mackenzie Patent Gas Exhauster GIBSON’S IMPROVEMENT 


IN THE 
| Manufacture of Coal Gas, 


41 PINE STREET, ROOM 1. 





And Patent Compensator, 





the introduction of Gibson's Substitute for Dip-Pipes in. the 
Manufacture of Coal Gas, respectfully presents for the con 
sideration of Gas-Light Companies the Circulars and Pam- 
phlet issued by the American Coal Gas-Light Imp. Co., de- 
acriptive of the value of Grsson’s Improvement, and the mede 
by which Gas-Light Companies can satisfy themselves of ita 
usefulness, without trouble or expense, at their own works, 

Orders for fitting up Valves of any desired form or patent, 
subject to the generality of the Gibson claim, and also for SUPPLIES 
and MATERIALS of every description required forthe use of Gas 
Light Companies promptly attended to by 

W. H. GRENELLE, Special Agent. 

REFERENCE.—RICHARD MERRIFIELD, Esq, late Vice 

President MANHATTAN GAS-LIGHT COMPANY. 





WORKS UPON GAS. 


i OWDITCH.—THE ANALYSIS, TECHNICAL VALUA- 

TION, Purification, and Use of Coal Gas, with illustra- 

tions, 8vo. cloth. Price, $4.50, 

THE GAS MANAGER’S HAND BOOK; consisting of 
Tables, Rules, and Useful Information for Gas re, 
Managers, and others engaged in the Manufacture an 
Distribution of Coal Gas, By Thomas Newbigging; 8vo. 
cloth. $3.75. 

BOWER—Gas Engineer's Book of Reference, illustrated, 
4to. Price, T5c. 

CLEGG—Treatise on the Manufacture of Coal Gas, 5th edi 
tion, enlarged, 4to, cloth. Price, $10.50, 

“OLBURN—The Gas Works of London, 12mo, boards. 
Price, 60 cents. 

3AS CONSUMERS’ GUIDE—A Hand Book of Instruction 
enthe proper management and economical use of gas, 
etc., etc. 12mo0., cloth. Price, $1.00. 

HUGHES—Gas Works and Manufacturing Coal Gas, 12mo. 
Price, $1.20, 

MASON—The Gasfitter’s Guide, paper. Price, 50 cents. 

D'HURCOURT—De l'Eclairage du Gas. Par E. R. Hur® 
court, 3d edition. Paris, 1503; 8vo. and plates, $6.00. 

RICHARD—Gas Consumer’s Guide, 12mo. Price, 50 cents, 

SWEET—Special] Report on Coal, showing its Distribution, 
Classification, and Cost, delivered over different routes to 
various points in the State of a Pb and the principal 

; itie t tlantic Coast. 8. H, Sweet, w - 
They are made to pass from 4,000 to 150,000 cubye feet of gas per hour; will increase the production and illuminating fain 1 og ly ‘A SWE, WAR Gee 
power of the gas, and add very much to the durability of th. retorts, elther clay or iron, The Compensator obviates entirely SUGG—Gas Manipulation, with a description of the v rious 








the necessity of water-joints, is compact, durable, cleanly, not liable to get out of order, self-acting, quiet, and certain in its Instruments and Apparatus employed in the Analysis of 
operation. Coal and Coal Gas, Svo,, cloth. Scarce, 
We are also sole proprietors and manufacturers of the WILKINS—How to Manage Gas; 24mo., paper. Price, 25c. 


SCHILLING—Traite d’Eclairage par le Gaz. Price, $22. 
For sale by 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street 


MACKENZIE PATENT BLOWER, PATENT CUPOLA AND SMELTING FURNACE. 


The Blower is a Force Blast machine, durably bailt, and can be driven with one-third the power required to drive the 





ordinary Fan, The Cupolas are manufactured in sizes to melt from 1 to 20 tons per huur, will save one quarter of the time (Upstairs), 
required by the old style Cupola, and 83 per cent fuel. Address ' eB Our new and revised Catalogue of American and 
JAMES M. SAYRE, Treasurer: albacstatnnesmanidininan 35° Foreign Scientific Books, 60 p. Svo., sent to any address, on 
va aie -. y . 
CHARLES W. ISBELL, Secretary. : OFFICE, 95 LIBERTY STREET, New York. receipt of ten cents in postage stamps. 283 





THE AMERICAN GAS-LIGHT JOURNAL AND CHEMICAL REPERTORY. 





MORRIS, TASKER & CO., 








PASCAL IRON WORKS, 


Corner Fifth and Tasker Staeets, Philadelphia, and No. 16 Gold Street, New York. 


Established 1821. 
THOMAS T. TASKER, Jr, STEPHEN P. M. TASKER. 


FOR GAS WORKS MACHINERY, ADDRESS CORNER FIFTH AND TASKER STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
Manufacturers and Builders of Gas Works, &c,, of all Descriptions, of the Most Approved Plans. 


Messrs. Morrts, Tasker & OCo., respectfully ask the at- ; Bel 


tention of Gas Engineers and others, interested in the erec- . a 
tion of Gas Works and the manufacture of Gas for illuminat- ' ° 


ing purposes, to their new and improved By-Passes, which ee 


are made from entirely new and original designs. 
1 

They are constructed with water seal compartments to hn! am, 1) = wate 

: . HP \ lom 

pass the gas through the required channels without leakage ; 4) “i ss 
Sy | side 


with drip chambers to catch the water of condensation, tar, < 
whe! 


and ammoniacal liquor; and also with a loose or circular ‘0 | cS wate 
i “\i\ to t 


valve, to control the direction of the gas flow. =e = lol suee 
= — iS i V: 
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No. 1 is a By-Pass for Gas Works of small generating wert a ihe | 
By Pass with Drip ladll 


Appar ‘. 
Apparatus pre 


' thes 
retorts enters the proper nozzle, as shown by the arrow, and close 


ae I 


By Pass itis Drip for Sin The By-Passes shown in the annexed illustrations, are 


paratus. similar in construction and varied in size to suit works of dif- 


power, and using but a single apparatus ; the gas from the 


i Rested te ever 
being deflected by the diaphragm of the valve over one of the a 
whic 


vertical partitions of the drip chambers, it passes through = 

was, 
cold 
its p 
flected by the rotary valve to the gas holder. cool 
Th 


nr oe — —_ 
No. 2 is a By-Pass for using two apparatus, the gas is en- adva 


one of the nozzles to the meter and returis to be again de- 


. , : ; : oe a to la 
tered and the direction of its current is controlled similarly nive 
sure 


to that of No. 1, just described. 
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» Dace . . ~ . ° J 
$y Pass with Drip. No. 3 is a By-Pass for passing the gas around the meter wri 
4aCCU 
; vale 
or not, according to the set of the loose or circular valve. os 
pisto 
pring 
pain 
sertil 
“ We it it {if all th 
the vertical partitious P are placed at right angles and divide | i, N ASS most 
the By-Pass into four drip chambers, they extend to within a : See) state 
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ite. | mach 
that. 


; a = up m 
forms the water seal, to circulate freely; the valve V is con- —— — ee 
: ~ imme 


No. 4 is a sectional view of No, 3, and fully illustrates 


the construction and arrangement of the various By-Passes ; 
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short distance of the bottom to allow the water W, which 








structed with a diaphragm which divides it diametrically, th: Section of No. 3. inter 
edges from ground joints with the upper edges of the parti oe 
wouk 
another, and also te protect the ground surfaces from the cor- oa 


= + ii ‘ rosive action of the gas re 
emma | this s 


tions P, to prevent the gas from leaking from one chamber to 


sf ° > 1 . - - . 
Single By Pass with Drip. No. 5 is a single By-Pass with Drip Chambers 





